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READERS WRITE 





America—A Pagan Nation? 

In your issue of Aug. 24, comparing the 
memberships of the various religious de- 
nominations in 1936 with those in 1926, 
the total figures show an increase both in 
denominations and members, yet an ex- 
amination of the figures for each denomi- 
nation does not paint as encouraging a 
picture as your article might indicate. 
According to the 1936 Census, the mem- 
bership in the Catholic and Jewish 
churches increased, that of the Protestants 
as a whole, showed a marked decrease. 
This census report also shows, unfortu- 
nately, that with only 55 out of our 130 
million people professing membership in 
any church, we are not the Christian 
nation we claim to be, but rather must 
admit that we are numerically—and per- 
haps, also morally and philosophically— 
a pagan nation. 

Rev. F. R. Mullen 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


On Willkie’s Debate Idea 

An editorial in your Aug. 31 issue argues 
that a series of public Willkie-Roosevelt 
debates would endanger the lives of the 
candidates. I think the danger factor can 
be easily removed by having the debates 
Lroadcast. Arrangements can be made 
easily for the Roosevelt half of a debate to 
originate in the White House, while Will- 
kie’s half could originate in any of the 
large radio stations of the cities on his 
campaign trip throughout the country... 

Albert Lee 
New York, N. Y. 

I was particularly interested in your 
editorial in the Aug. 31 issue ... 1 admit 
that all the reasons you mentioned as 
being against such a meeting are logical, 
and rest to a greater or lesser degree, 
upon a basis of fact. But you failed to 
mention the real reason—Mr. Roosevelt 
doesn’t dare, or at least his supporters and 
advisors don’t dare, to have him meet Mr. 
Willkie in any joint debate. 

A, E. Holbrook 
Lirbon, N. H. 

Your editorial of Aug. 31, “Not a Good 
Idea,” may be sound for the only good 
reason you state: “Actually, no American 
President has ever done what Wendell 
Willkie has asked Roosevelt to do” ... 
It is true there are personal risks from 


assassins. There always is for public 
characters, but it is the popular feeling 
that it was a worth-while and sporting 


offer, and the popular feeling is that ac- 
tually Roosevelt’s greatest risk in the last 
analysis is that he would probably be 
hested in debate with Willkie. 
W. L. Bernard 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

Iam a subscriber to your valuable paper 
and so few errors ever appear I do not 
like to pass over this one. On the edi- 
torial page under the caption, “Not a 
Good Idea,” you state that Zangara aimed 
at the President and killed Cermak ... 
All Chicagoans know that the bullet was 
intended for Cermak, who was shot out 
of revenge for double-crossing the 
under-world 

Mrs. Flora Colby Pratt 
Chicago, Ill. 
Concerning Our Poll 

. .. In spite of vour poll, I predict the 

re-election of President Roosevelt. There 


are millions of obscure people that your 
inquiry does not reach ... 

Horace G. Stillman 
Almond, N. Y. 

Iam afraid PATHFINDER will meet the 
same fate as The Literary Digest . . . 

D. M. Stringfield 
Fayettesville, N.C. 

Why does the PATHFINDER ape the 
ways of the defunct Lilferary Digest. Your 
straw poll and comments thereon are 
redolent of the bought sheets of 1936. 

P. E. Sinnott 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Your fake polls are intended to fool 
the people and make them believe they 
are true... 

Paul Sonognini 
Chilcoot, Calif. 

F. D. R. will be overwhelmingly elected, 
your prediction to the contrary notwith- 
standing . .. 

Dr. H. A. Elkourie 
Birmingham, Ala. 

I wonder if the more than one and one- 
half million majority popular vote ascrib- 
ed by Mr. Hurja to Mr. Willkie in your 
issue of Aug. 24 is pure propaganda 











| would wager with Mr. Hurja a cold 
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drink that you will, not | r 
middle October, be not ©» ve 
Roosevelt a popular majorit\ hes, 
majority of the electoral vot 

Georg: 
Vernon, Texas 

As went The Lilerary Diy 
PATHFINDER. 

H 
Detroit, Mich. 

Please do not go too far out 
by declaring a close race betwe: 
our gallant leader, and Willkie. 
lic Utility man and corporatio 

WT 
Newark, N. J. 

Your poll in Illinois (Aug. 
ridiculous that even Republican 
ing fun of it 

Galen B 
Monticello, Ind. 

..-I hope the same fate ' 
befall you as befell The Litera il 
due to your poll taking 

Dr. M.N. | 
Lake Vello, Ill. 

[PATHFINDER’s poll has made +» 
date; to compare it to that of 7 I 
wrong. Please see page 14 —Ed.] 


Is PATHFINDER Non-Partis. 
So PATHFINDER has elected | 
a stooge for Wendell Willkie and j 
publican party during this ca 
or at least it would seem so. |! 
I supposed you were a non-parti Ure 
nal which published political n: 
never political propaganda 
maa. § h 
Charleston, W. Va. 
I have always enjoyed PA‘ \D- 
ER because it adopted a non-pat at 
titude, but it seems to me that h 
veered over to the Republican sid 
As a long-time reader and as a D: 
who supported Roosevelt and 1932 and 
1936 and still intends to support | 
would like to know if your masz ( 
still to be considered non-partis: 


inn. W 


Taylorville, Il. 
While the writer has been a sul he 
to your magazine only a short tir 
well pleased with your unbiased \ n 
all subjects 
A. G 
San Antonio, Tex. 
I have been reading PATHFIND 
onty one year, but it has been of g: u 
to me at school and in public lif: 
“Readers Write” and editorial 
are very good Keep up th 
articles on both sides of all ques! 
Wallace P: 


Flint, Mich. 

[As these letters indicate, 
PATHFINDER is non-partisan and some re 
it is not. For an editorial statement o1 
please see page 14.—Ed.] 


some rent 


“The Real Plotters” 
necessary to express 
satisfaction with regard to the u 
you take toward the Alien Regi 
Act of 1940. You seen: to approve 

I do not object to the regist: 
aliens ... but fingerprinting, th: 
shame, an insult . The best 
protect the country against Fifth ¢ 
ists would be: 


I find it 


Close the Russian a 
man legations and send their 1 
home. They are the real plotte 
enemies of this country. 

Wiss Martha Schi 
Butler, Ne J. 
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ONEY talks, says an old proverb. 
\| Some political observers suspect 
that money also votes. For with only 
iwo or three exceptions, the political 
pa . 
most money has captured every Presi- 
dential election since 1860. 

Moreover, the cost of political cam- 
paigns has grown enormously. The 
1936 campaign, Which set an all-time 
record for lavish expenditure, cost the 
Republican and Democratic National 
Committees more than 14 

illion dollars. This out- 
lay was more than 93 times 

uch as the two com- 

tlees expended in 1860. 
The hot race of 1912, to 


come to more recent times, 
cost the two major national 
. ci ittees only one-sixth 


uch as the 1936 cam- 


Nor does that comparison 

g i full picture of the 

ND- expensiveness of modern 

election drives. Sums spent 

by the national committees 

represent only a_= small 

p of the total outlays 

made in Presidential cam- 

ins. For state, county 

local organizations 

spend liberally. As a 

result, the cost— of the 

st of 1936 was far in 

ss of the 14 million 

dollars reported by the na- Both 
tional committees. The most 

ritative estimate placed the total 
bove 48 million dollars. 


... Not Really for Sale 


1m such evidence, reformers have 
{ to draw all sorts of alarming 
ctions. National elections, it has 
asserted, are degenerating into 
cal auction sales, in which vic- 
it the polls goes to the highest 
It has been feared in some 
ers that elections are becoming 
cites of dollars—decided not by 
ill of the majority but by the 
v of the few. 

\gainst such alarmist views, sober 
nts of politics insist that national 
( ons cannot be bought, regardless 
f the amount spent. Despite the all- 
peak expenditure made for Lan- 
don in 1936, they point out, despite the 
that Democrats spent much less, 
liepublicans succeeded in captur- 
ilz only two states. This would seem 
lo suggest that it takes more than 

ey to swing an election. 
iny careful observers, moreover, 
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that has been able to spend the~ 


MONEY & VOTES— 


How Bad Is Political Spending in America ? 


are in no Way alarmed over the growth 
of campaign costs. This they regard 
as an inevitable by-product of the 
growth of population and per capita 
wealth of the United States. For when 
campaign expenses are figured in re- 
lation to the nuntber of votes cast, the 
cost per vote in past elections appears 
to be almost stationary. 

Since 1912, when an official accoynt- 
ing of national committee outlays was 
first required by Federal law, the in- 





Birmingham, Ala., News 4 


of Congress, The Corrupt Practices 
Act of 1925 prohibited candidates for 
the Senate from spending more than 
$25,000, or candidates for the House 
of Representatives from spending 
more than $10,000. 


No curb upon the use of money in 
behalf of Presidential candidates was 
made until July of this year, when the 
1940 Presidential race was just ready 
to start. Into the Hatch “Clean Po!- 
itics” Act, which prohibits “pernic- 
ious political activities,’ Congress 
wrote these two financial limitations: 
(1) no person, directly or indirectly, 
may contribute more than $5,000 to a 
committee or organization acting in 
the behalf of a candidate for an elec- 
tive Federal office—which 
includes the Presidency, 
and (2) no political com- 
mittee may receive or 
spend contributions ag- 
gregating more than §&3,- 
000,000 in any one year. 

. . . Loopholes 

To the average voter, 
this might seem to be a 
generous allowance—but 
politicians were worried, 
For they were accustomed 
to collecting single con- 
tributions of $100,000 or 
more, and the $5,000 limit 
seemed to them grossly in- 
adequate, To the experi- 
enced politician — who 
knows the high cost of pub- 
licity, radig-time, speakers, 
political workers, ete.,— 
clections are inevitably ex- 


Age-Herald ; es: 
, pensive sales propositions. 


Major Parties Must Keep an Eye on Expenditures if the Hatch Act meant 


crease in campaign costs has done little 
more than keep pace with the increase 
in the number of voters, with the 
Democrats usually spending less per 
vote than the Republicans (see box, 
page 19). 

The only disproportionately large 
expenditure since 1912 was the Repub- 
jlican National Committee outlay in 
1936, which came to 52 cents per ballot 
won—more than $8,500,000 for about 
17,000,000 votes. But it is likely that 
this spendthrift tactic, instead of help- 
ing the Republican nominee, played no 
small part in his defeat. The huge fi- 
nancial contributions, which were 
dumped in Landon’s lap, indentified 
him in the public mind with the “big- 
money crowd.” 

But despite such evidence that the 
vote of the American people is not for 
sale, many liberals have fought a long 
hard battle to limit the use of money 
in elections. Largely as a result of 
their efforts, corporations and national 
banks were forbidden to contribute 
to political slush funds by a 1907 act 


what is said, some politi- 
cians feared, this campaign would see 
them operating on a shoe-string. 

But early in August Henry P. Fletch- 
er, general counsel of the Republican 
National Committee, gave the boys a 
reassuring pat on the back. If they 
took the proper precautions, he ad- 
vised them, they could virtually forget 
about the Hatch Act. Fletcher called 
their attention to a clause in the sub- 
section on gifts. “This subsection,” 
the clause states, “shall not apply to 
contributions made to or by a stale or 
local committee . . 

Fletcher’s advice to the political 
managers, therefore, was that the na- 
tional committees separate themselves 
from the state groups, and have “all 
solicitations (for funds) made by the 
state or local finance committees.” 
Thus each state committee could con- 
ceivably have its own $3,000,000 limi- 
tation. Rich contributors could still 
donate large amounts—simply by split- 
ting their gifts among a number of 


(Continued on page 18) 










































































THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Speech, Action 


President Roosevelt last week for- 
mally opened his third-term campaign 
in a political speech delivered in Wash- 
ington’s Constitution Hall to delegates 
attending the annual convention of the 
A. F. of L.’s Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Put forward were several principles 
on which the President will make his 
fight for re-election. He reiterated his 
“one supreme determination—to do all 
I can to keep war away from these 
shores for all time.” “Only those who 
seek to play upon the fears of the 
American people,” he said, “discover 
an attempt to lead us into war.” 

In connection with defense, Roose- 
velt took a strong stand in favor of 
the “draft industry” amendment to the 
conscription bill (see page 5). If 
young men were to be drafted, he as- 
serted, the government could not per- 
mit a plant owner to “refuse to deal 
With the government in a fair way” in 
defense matters. In addition, he again 
promised that the New Deal would not 
abandon the gains it had made for 
labor—collective bargaining, maximum 
hours and minimum wages—during 
defense production. 

Before his speech, the President was 
busy with other problems, most of 
which concerned foreign affairs. One 
step was to authorize Secretary of 
State Cordell Hull to sign arbitration 
treaties with Canada, Australia and 
New Zealand. Under the separate 
treaties—which replace a_ similar 
agreement made with the British Em- 
pire as a whole in 1914—all disputes 
between the United States and the 
other signatory powers will be settled 
by five-man commissions selected by 
the countries involved. : 

While at his Hyde Park, N. Y., home, 
the President received his personal 
representative to the Vatican, Myron 
C. Taylor, just returned from the Holy 
See. to give an unencouraging report 
on his progress there. After a three- 
hour discussion, the President de- 
clared: “The Vatican is doing every- 
thing it possibly can to bring about 
world peace.” The significance of this 
seemed self-evident: his and_ the 
Pope’s efforts to bring about world 
peace had failed, 

Before the week was out, the Pres- 


ident also was involved in the old 
Argentine meat controversy, News- 
paper reports from Buenos Aires 


quoted Dr. Leopoldo Melo, Argentine 
delegate to the Havana Conference, 
as saying that Roosevelt had told him 
the Senate probably would ratify, 
soon after the November election, the 
sanitary convention permitting Ar- 
gentine beef and mutton to enter the 
United States, (The convention was 
drawn up in 1935 but has been de- 
feated by western Senators on the 
ground that imports of Argentine beef 
would ruin the business of their cat- 
tle-ranching constituents). Roosevelt 





— 





International 


Taylor’s Report Was Unencouraging 


flatly denied that he had suggested 
any such thing, and Melo backed him 
up by saying he had been misquoted. 

Other developments in the Pres- 
ident’s week included these: 

e At a press conference, he prod- 
ded Congress to speed passage of de- 
fense measures, mentioning specifical- 
ly-the draft bill, armament appropri- 
ation bills and the excess profits tax 
bill. As he had three weeks ago, he 
emphasized the delays that would re- 
sult from slow legislative action and 
added dryly, “tempus fugit” (time 
flies). - 

e In St. James’s Episcopal Church 
at Hyde Park, he participated in the 
Sunday “prayers for peace” religious 
service—a service he had proclaimed 
for all churches in the nation several 
weeks ago. He listened silently as the 
Rev. Frank R. Wilson declared: “Many 
of us feel that we are on the brink 
of the greatest catastrophe of all times. 
Can the hand of the oppressor be 
stayed? The President . . . believes 
that it can, with God’s help.” 





Bases and Joint Defense 

In an eastern Canadian port one day 
last week, 7,800 U. S. sailors snapped 
io attention as bugle notes knifed the 
air and an American flag fluttered 
down. The ceremony over, they swung 
off to board trains waiting to take them 
back home. Shortly after they disap- 
peared, British tars marched up, climb- 
ed aboard the eight U. S. destroyers 
the Americans had left. 

Thus were the first of the group of 
50 U. S. destroyers pledged to Great 
Britain in return for the lease of eight 
British-owned naval and air bases 
put in British hands (PATHFIND- 
ER, Sept. 14). The actual delivery 
was significant because it demon+ 
strated how fast the two great de- 


ae 


mocracies were working to 
the mutual defense deal. P 
rapid were other develop: 
nected with the historic sw 

In Washington, Secretar) 
Cordell Hull sped telegram: 
diplomats in the 20 Latin 
countries. Those nations 
informed that they were fr: 
“on the fullest cooperative 
naval and air bases this co. 
obtained from Britain in ex. 
the destroyers. The bases 
obtained, said Hull, partly to : 
sible “more effective cooperat 
the other republics in the con 
fense of this hemisphere.” <‘ 
the Latin-American countri 
bined have few fighting ships 
planes, this was regarded as 
friendly gesture. Neverthele: 
thought that, in return, the 
south of the border would pe: 
U. S. to use their naval and 
if need should arise. 

Shortly before this annou 
was made, rumors circulated t! 
ident Roosevelt was planning 
tions for other defense bases 
hemisphere. It was Said he \ 
sidering the lease of bases on 


Dutch and Danish-owned is! 
the Atlantic, and on the | 
owned Galapagos Islands a 


Costa Rican-owned Cocos Is! 
the Pacific overlooking the Pa: 
proaches to the Panama Cana 
President revealed that Costa R 
volunteered to lease the Coco 
to this country and that Ecuad 
willing to coooperate, but deni 
actual negotiations were und: 





Congress: Conscription 


Lights burned late last wee! 
Capitol room, while five Senat: 


five Representatives debated 
pointed to iron out the diffi 
between the House and 


sions of the Burke-Wadsworth 
tive Service Act, the legislato 
been given implicit instructi 
bring in a report by Wednes 
Thursday. 

On most of the minor point 
conferees quickly reached an 
ment, but three controversial si 


kept them arguing until late 
nesday evening. These conc 
(1) the age group that shou 


subject to registration; (2) th: 
ner in which industry shot 
“drafted”; and (3) the time at 
conscription should go into ef! 

Upon the age question, ther¢ 


compromise between the 21-to-44 | 


7 


visions of the House and the 2! 
provisions of the Senate, the co: 


agreeing that all men between 2! 


35, inclusive, should be requi! 
register. 

In regard to the industry 
the conferees” accepted a m 
version of the House amendmen! 
er than the Russell-Overton a 
ment passed by the Senate, I: 
of authorizing the government t: 
mandeer plants with whic! 
Army and Navy could not rea 
agreement, the bill would per 
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ent to rent the plants. Such 
could be taken, moreover, 
the public necessity is im- 
and the emergency in the 
service is imperative and such 
not admit of a resort to any 
ource of supply.” 
-ontroversial House amend- 
o postpone the draft for 60 days 
theory that voluntary enlist- 
might meet the need was 
out entirely. The amend- 
hich had been pushed through 


he House by Representative Hamil- 
Fish of New York, might have 
little ultimate delay in the 


lrafting of men, but its critics 
that it would have encour- 
hysterical volunteering drive 
jeopardize the selective-serv- 
icter of the Burke-Wadsworth 
line with this view, the con- 
iminated it, so that conscrip- 
set to go into immediate ef- 
the week neared an end, it 
pected that the President 
‘ able to sign the measure in 


iVS, 


. .. 16,500,000 Men 


. for the first time in America’s 
ne history, the nation’s man- 
faced compulsory military 
a step generally conceded as 
vy in the present state of 
iffairs, Under the bill (to be 

until 1945), an’ estimated 
00 men would be registered, 
t of these, some 5,000,000 would 


ect to a year’s training. The 
00,000 of the 5,000,000 were 


ed to be drafted by lottery this 
100,000 more_next spring, and 
800,000 annually. through 1944. 
ided for in the bill, the num- 
lraftees in the Army could not 
100,000 at one time. 


provisions of the bill includ- 
f ) Exemptions will be granted 
t clentious objectors, ministers, 
id Federal officials, members 
irmed forces and others. (2) 
now entering college will 
subject to call until next spring. 
ifting of men with wives, chil- 
‘ other dependents will be de- 
generally speaking. (4) Jobs 
by draftees may not be filled 
munists or members of the 
-American Bund, though they 
filled by aliens. (5) Private 
rs are requested to re-hire 
after service unless condi- 
ake that “impossible or unrea- 
” Employers may be sued in 
leral courts by draftees who 
they have been discriminated 
in not being able to get back 
bs. 
the Burke-Wadsworth bill 
l up, only two major pieces of 
eg ion remained for Congression- 
on Jast week. One was the 
cated Excess Profits Tax Bill 
e other was the $1,200,000,000 
priation needed to meet the cost 
conscription program. Out of 
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Fish’s Amendment Was Thrown Out 


the way, after a bitter Senate debate, 
was the Administration-sponsored bill 
to give $500,000,000 additional capital 
to the Export-Import Bank. The mon- 
ey would be used to extend loans to 
Latin American governments, banks 
or individuals, for the purpose of mar- 
keting surpluses and stimulating trade 
in the Western Hemisphere. 





Defense: Army Analysis 

After 291,000 Army Regulars, Na- 
tion Guardsmen, and Reserve Officers 
had gone through their paces in the 
most intensive maneuvers ever held 
in this country, army observers set- 
tled down to analyze the result. Last 
week, their reports on the mock Au- 
gust warfare in five different areas— 


New York, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Washington, and Louisiana — gave 
scant reassurance to a defense-minded 


public. 

For upon one basic fact all officers 
were agreed: Without a single divi- 
sion ready for immediate action, 
months will be required to put Amer- 
ica’s fighting machine into first-class 
shape. The reasons for this gloomy 
view, as pointed out by military ex- 
pert Hanson Baldwin in The New 
York Times, could be found in weak- 
nesses on three fronts: 


Condition: Although the regular 
army was, for the most part, in good 
shape, the Guardsmen were generally 
“soft.” (Troops from the west were 
found to be superior, both mentally 
and physically, to those from the in- 
dustrial east.) As compared to the 
30-mile a day marches of the German 
army, the U. S. army had a limit of 
about 15, 

Equipment: In general, the Reg- 
ular divisions were about 75 to 90 per 
cent equipped, the Guard divisions 
about 50 per cent. There were suffi- 
cient old-style rifles and 75 mm. guns, 
but there was a deficiency in almost 
every type of modern weapon—anti- 
aircraft guns, anti-tank guns, mortars, 


modern field artillery, signal equip- 
ment, new machine guns, and auto- 
matic rifles. 

Man Power: Practically no division 
was up to~peace-time strength. Reg- 
ular divisions varied from 5,500 to 
8,000, as compared to peace-time 
strength of 8,957, while Guard divi- 
sions varied between 7,000 and 10,000, 
as compared to peace strength of 
13,837. Recruits, many of whom had 
never fired a rifle, composed 20 to 60 
per cent of the divisions, while the 


majority of officers were inexperi- 
enced. 
Against these manifold shortcom- 


ings, however, officers balanced the 
fact that the morale of the troops 
was excellent, that training would 
correct many of the defects, and that 
Congress was moving to meet obvious 
deficiencies in men and materials. 

Other developments last week along 
defense lines included: 

e Shortly after the President had 
signed the $5,246,000,000 Supplemen- 
tal Defense Appropriation Bill—thus 
making it possible to let contracts— 
the Navy Department announced the 
largest order in its history. Con- 
tracts for 200 fighting ships and one 
repair vessel, at a total estimated cost 
of $3,861,053,312, were divided be- 
tween Navy and private shipbuilders. 
The contracts covered: 7 battleships 
of 45,000 to 55,000 tons—the most 
powerful ever designed—to cost $100,- 
000,000 each; 8 aircraft carriers, 
$47,000,000 each; 27 cruisers, $30,000,- 


000 each; 115 destroyers, $8,100,000 
each; and 43 submarines $6,000,000 
each. At the same time, the army 


announced that, by the appropriation, 
it will eventually obtain 7,690 first- 
line combat planes and 10,957 train- 
ing planes. 

e While inspecting the nation’s 16 
largest airplane factories, William S. 
Knudsen, of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission, declared the U. S. 
Army and Navy would have about 
11,000 fighting planes in 19 months. 
He estimated total production by 
April, 1942, at 33,000 planes—14,000 for 
Great Britain and 19,000 for this 
country. 

® As a part of the defense program, 
steps were taken to build or improve 
3,100 miles of roads leading to mili- 
tary reservations and 75,000 miles of 
strategic highways. Federal Works 
Administrator John M. Carmody an- 
nounced that the government would 
allocate $197,000,000 for the projects, 
but the total cost was expected to be 
considerably higher, since states will 
share the expense for roads having 
other than military value. 

® The United States, now largely 
dependent on Far Eastern sources for 
its rubber and tin; moved toward cor- 
recting its deficiencies in these two 
vital raw materials. The sum of 
$500,000 was advanced by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for a study of the 
possibilities of mass production of 
rubber in Latin American countries, 









































































































while officials discussed establish- 
ment of a tin-smelter plant in the 
U. S. At present, Bolivia, the world’s 
third largest tin producer, mines only 
36,000 tons of the metal a year—less 
than half the 80,000 tons annually 
used in this country. It was believed, 
however, that with proper facilities, 
Bolivia could meet minimum U., S. re- 
quirements. 


Politics: “As Maine Goes” 


Two months before the rest of the 
country goes to the polls, the state of 
Maine elects its governor and mem- 
bers of Congress (see page 12). To the 
extent that Maine voters reflect na- 
tional sentiment, their September 
election is believed by many to be 
useful as a barometer forecasting the 
country-wide political weather of the 
following November. That the Maine 
barometer is far from reliable, of 
course, was proved in 1936, when the 
only state that went with Maine was 
Vermont. 

But last week jubilant Republicans 
again revived the slogan, “As Maine 
goes, so goes the nation.” Maine’s 
election of last week, they insisted, 
foretold a smashing national Repub- 
lican victory in November, For not 
only had Maine gone Republican, as 
was expected, but it elected Repub- 
lican candidates by the biggest ma- 
jorities since the Hoover landslide 
of 1928. In the contest for the Sen- 
ate seat, Republican Representative 
Ralph O. Brewster ran far ahead of 
former Governor Louis J. Brann, Sum- 
ner Sewall easily defeated Fulton J. 
Redman in. the race for the governor- 
ship, and all three Republican candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives 
—James C. Oliver, Mrs. Margaret C. 
Smith and Frank Fellows—romped to 
victory by comfortable margins. 


.. . Doldrums Ended 


Democratic spokesmen naturally 
scoffed at the Maine election as a por- 
tent. But neutral observers, while 
agreeing with the Democrats that the 
opinions of Maine voters fluctuate 
with business conditions and the per- 
sonal popularity of local candidates, 
thought the results indicated a partial 
swing away from the New Deal. 

If the Maine election was not con- 
clusive, it did much to lift the 1940 
Presidential campaign out of a period 
of comparative doldrums, which set 
in at the close of Wendell Willkie’s 
Elwood speech of August 17. Four 
other vitalizing developments last 
week also helped to reawaken the 
campaign: (1) in his first avowedly 
political speech of the fall election 
drive, President Roosevelt aired his 
labor views to the _ International 
Teamsters Union (see page 4); (2) 
Republican Presidential Nominee 
Wendell Willkie set out on his first 
major swing across the country; (3) 
Henry Wallace, Democratic Vice 
Presidential candidate, amplified his 
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A Critic’s View of Wallace’s Charge 





charge that the Republicans ‘are the 
“party of appeasement”; and (4) vot- 
ers in nine states chose party nom- 
inees in primary elections, 

© Willkie Slump?: Among political 
commentators there was general agree- 
ment last week that the popularity of 
the Republican Presidential nominee 
had slumped—at least temporarily. 
But: Republicans felt that any losses 
would be amply recouped by their 
candidate’s cross-country electioneer- 
ing tour, which began last week at 
Chicago. The 14-day swing was to 
take Willkie 7,200 miles through 
18 states, from Chicago to the Pacific 
Coast and back to Freeport, [ll. The 
tepublican nominee’s strenuous sched- 
ule called for 43 short speeches from 
the rear platform of his special train 
and 26 formal speeches at meetings. 
Before beginning his Odyssey, Willkie 
indicated that he would try to make 
the Third Term a major—if not the 
most important—issue of the campaign. 

@ Wallace: Campaigning in the 
West, Democratic Vice Presidential 
Nominee Henry Wallace again linked 
the Republican Party with “appease- 
ment” of dictators, but absolved Wen- 
dell Willkie of the charge. Said Wal- 
lace: “The Republican candidate is 
not an appeaser and not a friend of 
Hitler. I'll say too that every Repub- 
lican is not an appeaser. But you can 
be sure that every (American) Nazi, 
every Hitlerite and every appeaser is a 
tepublican.” 

© Primaries: Most interesting re- 
sult among nine state primaries last 
week was the defeat of affable, philo- 
sophical, colorfully verbose 66-year- 
old Senator Henry Ashurst of Arizona, 
who had served in the Senate continu- 
ously since 1912. A foe of conscrip- 
tion, Ashurst was beaten by pro-con- 
scription Ernest W. McFarland, a 
young cattle-country judge. 

In Georgia, former Governor Eugene 
Talmadge, long a foe of the New Deal 
but a last-minute convert, won ~ 
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three-cornered race for the g 
ship. In Louisiana, four me: 
the House who had gained th: 
with the aid of the Huey L: 
chine, were defeated. But 

cumbents were renominated. 
ing Governor Stassen and 

Shipstead of Minnesota, G 
Dickinson and Senator Van 


of Michigan, and Senator Ai f 
Vermont. 
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Americana— 


Memory: “I’ve been waiting { 
a long time,” said Judge Hugh 
of San Francisco, a former ball-; 
when Umpire George Hildebra 
peared on charges of over-p 
“Do you remember the time you 
me $5 for squawking at a decisi 
knew was wrong?” the Judgs 
The umpire remembered. “You 
said the Judge, “is exactly $5.” 

Final Straw: In suing for div: ' 
Dallas woman said she didn’t 
paying her husband 85 a wee! 
room and board, but she didn’t 
be charged for gas and oil used wh 
she ran errands in the family 
mobile. She won her case. 

Prescription: Henri Bielki 
who recently celebrated his 1! 
birthday in Louisiana, attributes his 
longevity to his daily habits. They 
include: a rest period, exercise, thre 
meals, and a drink of “good” liquor. 


Mistake: After walking a mile to get 
a gallon of gas for his stalled aut 
George Zimmerman, of Superior, \is., 
discovered he had put the fuel in the 
tank of a car belonging to someon 
else. He went wearily back for gas 
again, 

Names: A threatened dispute over 
the naming of twins, arising from the 
different political beliefs of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ras Barovich, was averted in 
Wilkes Barre, Pa. One boy was call- 
ed Wendell Delano and the other 
Franklin Willkie. 


Wedlocked: While congratulating 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Ettergeorge. of 
Waterbury, Conn., at their wedding 
breakfast, a tipsy friend snapped 4 
pair of handcuffs on the couple. Then 
he disappearéd with the key. \Vilb 
police unable to help them, the couple 
was forced to drive 45 miles before 
finding a locksmith. He sawed the 
chain in two, but ‘left a part of th 
manacles on their wrists. They con- 
tinued their trip. 

Samaritan: Negligent motorists have 
been saved over $30 in fines by Joe 
Stern, of Roanoke, Va., who drops 
nickels into parking meters which ar 
about to run overtime. Then he leaves 
a card explaining what he has done. 
Only five motorists have failed to re- 
turn his coin. 
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Hell-Fire on London 


last week a bomb fell on Bucking- 

Palace, since 1837 the official 
;ondon home of Britain’s sovereigns. 
rhe King and Queen were elsewhere, 

ii the staff in shelters. Bombs also 
fell on workmen’s dwellings, churches, 
factories, docks, hospitals, schools— 
leaving many children, including blind 
es (see cover), gazing at the sky in 
shtless horror. At the same time, 

bs fell on Berlin, near the homes 
of Adolf Hitler and his Propaganda 
Minister Joseph Goebbels. 

\iany observers doubted that the 
bombs were aimed at the targets they 
hit. The British insisted that they 
were sighting only at military objec- 
tives in Germany. But the Axis Pow- 
ers, Germany and Italy, frankly said 
they considered all London a legiti- 

target. “The bombing of Lon- 
don... has been carried out without 
too much effort toward distinguishing 
objectives,” said Virginio Gayda, Mus- 
solini’s editor, who also hinted that 
poison gas might soon be used. 


. .. Day and Night 


And Nazi schrechlickheit (fright- 
fulness) was giving London, last week, 
such an intensive continued hell-fire 
as no city on earth had ever experi- 
enced before. Intermittently, day and 
night, the air raid sirens sounded their 

ine-chilling tritone—the “Devil’s 
pitch” forbidden to music by Medieval 

irchmen. As many as 500 planes at 
i time flew back and forth over Lon- 
lon, in an effort to blast the sprawling 
heart of the British Empire to ruins 
| rubble. The Germans claimed to 
ve dropped 2,200,000 pounds of high 
explosive on the Thames Estuary and 








London since the war began. 

What these air raids on one of the 
most densely populated cities of the 
Western World were like could be 
measured by their damage. And apart 
from the property destroyed, the Lon- 
don casualty list, in three days of mass 
air raids, read: Sept. 7, first day, 306 
killed, 1,340 injured; Sept. 8, second 
day, 268 killed, 1,380 injured; Sept. 9, 
third day, 400 killed, 1,400 injured—a 
total of 974 killed and 4,120 injured. 
That week-end toll (a minimum esti- 
mate) left London with almost as many 
dead, and far more maimed, than the 
casualties for the entire month of 
August in all Britain. 

As Royal Air Force bombers struck 
back at Berlin, meanfime extending 
their steady demolition of German fac- 
tories, oil plants, airfields and ports, 
the Nazis cried out in shrill fury 
against “British barbarism,” and an- 
nounced that they would send 10,000 
planes a day over London—2,500 at a 
time in four different shifts. “A new 
phase of the war has begun,” boasted 
fat, be-medaled Air Marshal Hermann 
Goering, who had taken personal 
charge of the mass air assaults on Lon- 
don. “In this historic hour... struck 
into the heart of the foe ... we have 
von mastery of the air over the capi- 
tal of the British Empire.” 


... Invasion Expected 


But though London’s toll of dead and 
injured mounted as great patches of 
the city were blasted and burned, Brit- 
ons were encouraged when the toll of 
German planes mounted again to 80 
and 90 a day. Late last week the Nazi 
airmen were finding it harder to pene- 
trate London’s defenses. The capital’s 
anti-aircraft fire had been rearranged, 
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Goering Took Personal Charge 


to pour a ton of bursting steel into the 
skies every 10 minutes. 

“The effort of the Germans to secure 
daylight mastery of the air over Eng- 
land so far has failed conspicuously,” 
eloquent Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill told Commons last week. 
“Herr Hitler-is using up his fighter 
force at a very high rate.” 

And though they kept one eye cock- 
ed in the air, Briton’s last week were 
watching another real threat with 
equal intensity. All their leaders ex- 
pected invasion soon. “All his (Hit- 
ler’s) preparations for invasion on a 
very great scale are steadily going 
forward,” Churchill warned. Accord- 
ing to him, hundreds of Nazi self- 
propelled troop-carrying barges and 
dozens of merchant ships were being 
moved down the German and Dutch 
coasts to French Channel ports. “Be- 
hind these clusters of ships and barges 
stand very large numbers of German 
troops waiting the order to go on 
board.” 


..." Grimly and Gayly” 


Many Britons had felt the invasion 
would come over last week-end. This 
anticipation was stirred by a furious 
Nazi bombing and shelling of Dover, 
to which the British Navy and R. A. F. 
replied with a constant drumfire of 
attack on Nazi jumping off points. It 


was rumored in France that one ac- 


tual embarkation had been attempted 
and smashed, though neither British 
nor German reports mentioned it. But 
last week-end Britons were grimly 
conscious that full moon and high tide 
then coincided. ~ Reserves were mus- 
tered up, and more than 2,000,000 men, 
regulars and Home Guards, crouched 
behind defenses and fingered their 
guns, one-fourth of which were Amer- 
ican-made weapons transferred to 
Britain by the President. 

Whether an invasion, if attempted, 
could be effected; or whether Britain 
could be pulverized from the air, de- 
pended almost as much on British 
toughness, both of its people and mili- 
tary, and especially the air force, as 
on their armaments. The fighting the 
pilots had to do, and the punishment 
the people had to stand, seemed al- 











most beyond human endurance. 

But last week Britain was hanging 
bulldoggedly on, waiting for spring 
when hundreds of Canadian-trained 
pilots and American planes would be 
pouring across the ocean every month, 
Britons were, in Churchill’s words, 
facing their “finest hour” both “grim- 
ly and gayly.”  Britain’s spirit was 
exemplified by a workingman’s wife, 


by chance sheltered in the same bomb- - 


proof with King George and Queen 
Elizabeth. “Hitler can knock our 
houses down, but he can’t get us 
down,” she told Their Majesties. 


... Sea & Africa 


Britain and Italy stepped up activity 
in the Mediterranean and African 
arenas last week. Though their con- 
flict was still typical of the hit-and- 
run affair it has been since Italy 
joined the war last June, the hits were 
more frequent and harder. 

Britain led off early in the week 
with air and naval bombardment of 
Italy’s strongholds in the Dodecanese 
Islands, including Rhodes. Then Italy, 
stil confining her efforts to the air, 
struck at Britain’s lifeline and ships 
plying along it all the way from the 
central Mediterranean to the Indian 
Ocean. Rome claimed damage to 10 
British vessels, including three cruis- 
ers. British admiralty reports said 
nothing of these damages, but claimed 
two British submarines had sunk 
three Italian supply ships attempting 
to keep Italy’s army in Libya supplied. 

In give-and-take air exchanges else- 
where the Italians hit repeatedly at 
Malta, Jaffa, Haifa, Alexandria, Aden 
and points in Kenya Colony. The 
British blasted the Djibuti-Addis Aba- 
ba railroad and points in Libya, Ital- 
ian Somaliland and Italian-occupied 
British Somaliland. All this was 
crowned by the Italians with one of 
the worst raids in the Middle Eastern 
war—on Tel Aviv, modern Jewish 
city of 150,000 in Palestine. More than 
100 persons were killed and 150 
wounded. Both the British and neu- 
tral observers charged the Fascists 
with “indiscriminate” bombing, claim- 
ing there were no military objectives 
within miles of Tel Aviv. 

That this hit-and-run game might 
soon change, however, was indicated 
by British Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill. At about the time Brit- 
ain’s forces were shelling the Dode- 
canese bases, Churchill was telling 
the House of Commons that Britain 
was preparing for “heavy fighting” in 
the Middle East. British naval forces 
in the eastern Mediterranean had 
been almost doubled, he said, while 
“continuous streams of convoys” 
were pouring fresh troops into Egypt, 
Palestine and Africa, 

Shortly after Churchill’s announce- 
ment the biggest convoy of troop 
transports ever to reach Egypt de- 
barked thousands of soldiers, includ- 
ing several hundred pilots. The fact 
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that these troop ships traveled past 
Italy and across the whole Mediter- 
ranean without even being molested 
by the Italian navy seemed positive 
proof that Britain, despite her grave 
preoccupation at home (see page 7), 
still held unchallenged comnfand of 
the sea, even Mussolini’s sea. 





.. « Rumania’s Real Ruler 


Plain Mr. Carol Hohenzollern, top- 
pled off the throne of Rumania after 
a scandalous 10-year reign, fled to 
Yugoslavia last fortnight through a 
gauntlet of machine-gun bullets. As 
befits the violent Balkans, his royal 
train was bulletproof, else the deposed 
monarch might not have escaped alive. 

Meanwhile in Bucharest his 18- 
year-old son Mihai, whom he had de- 
posed. in 1930, became king again— 
perhaps the only king in history to 
reign both before and after his father. 
Mibai ascended the throne by the 
grace of General lon Antonescu, Ru- 
manian strong man. But if Mihai was 
king in name only, Antonescu was 
dictator in name only. By last week 
Rumania’s real ruler was Adolf Hit- 
‘ler, whose spokesmen hailed the abdi- 
cation of Carol as the final liquidation 
of British influence in the Balkans. 

Without firing a shot, Germany had 
acquired, in everything but~title, the 
bulk of one of the juiciest plums in 
Europe. Wasting no time, Germany 
last week announced that an agree- 
ment had been reached with Rumania 
whereby the entire Rumanian surplus 
supply of grain would go to Germany 
this year at a fixed price. Rumania’s 
army was to be reduced, apparently, 
to the size of a police force, its agri- 
culture and industries brought under 
German remote Control. 

Nominal Dictator Antonescu spawn- 
ed minor decrees all week. One de- 


clared that he should be addressed 
as “Mr. General,” instead of “Your 
Excellency.” 
scapegoat 


Another dismissed 11 


Rumanian generals who 
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were accused of responsi! 
Rumania’s recent territori: 
By another decree Antones: 
tered the remains of Carol’s ¢ - 
personal fortune. It also sex . 
ly that Carol would be tried 
sentia, for squandering publi 
Meanwhile, accompanied by 
haired mistress, Magda Lup 
sought haven in Portugal. 

All these activities, while 
arily serving to deflect the 
the embittered {umanian 
failed to increase Antonescu’s 
ious hold. The powerful ) 
Iron Guard, whose support had 
“Mr. General” into power, 
more and more dissatisfied o 
smaH role it was playing in Ru 
affairs. To keep the Guard qui 
tonescu issued a decree agains! 
demonstrations, and took to th 
to condemn “anarchist moveny 















































































... Three Frances 
“Divide and Rule” is the 
motto which the Germans ar¢ 
ing to conquered Europe. Thi 
tim states are kept in wate: 
compartments, sealed not only 
the outside world but against 
other. Last week the Nazis elo: f 
some of the remaining valves | ' 
dering the Vichy government of 
cupied France to break dipl 
relations with conquered Ni ' 
Belgium, The Netherlands and |! 
embourg, 
Meantime the divide-and-rul 
icy was being applied to Fra 
self, which Germany has cut 
three “states”: (1) unoccupied F) 
whose puppet Vichy government 
on Nazi sufferance; (2) oc ' 
France, governed by German 
ities behind Nazi “No Trespassing 
signs; and (3) homeless “pi 
France,” the fate of whose 2,()' 
captive “citizens” is a Nazi secr¢ 
Last week all the news that sccped ; 
from two of these three Franc: ; 
dicated that the Nazis were rr 
lessly pursuing their psycho! 
war designed to break France’s 
just as the blitzkrieg had crush 
armies. In occupied France, 6!) pe 
cent of whose harvests have be: ; 
portedly removed to Germany 
which houses 300,000 unemploy 
aris alone, Frenchmen had he: 
duced to such a state that they a 
ly dreaded the release of thei: 
tured soldiers, Such a deluge of | 
ployed would be “disastrous,” A 
Grisoni, president of the Seine D« 
ment Mayors Union, cried last 
Meantime the Germans wer 
ing broadly to Marshal Petain’s 
government, which must foot th 
for both the French prisoners 
German occupying troops, th: 
prisoners would be mighty hu 
this winter. German propaga 
were insisting that it was the 
Petain’s Ambassador Haye, w! 
rived in America last week, to get 
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for Franee from the United States. 
\s Marshal Petain, little more than 
fjcurehead for Adolf Hitler, shook 
former legislators save Pierre La- 
suut of his cabinet, his Vichy gov- 
ent continued its tortured dance 
he Nazi tune. Preparing for the 
r cuilt” trials before a special court 
+ Riom, it arrested former Premiers 





edouard Daladier and Paul Reynaud, 

former Commander in Chief 
\aurice Gamelin. Two former Air 
Ministers who had gone to America 


indicted in absentia, and 15 
inent French were relieved of 
their citizenship and property. 

That France’s hunt for scapegoats 
inspired by a desire to appease 
Nazis was indicated in an article 
ten by Marcel Deat, pro-Nazi edi- 
of L’Oeuvre. Warning that Ger- 
y was planning to write a war 
clause in the final peace treaty, 

Deat added: “The only way of free- 
the French people from this col- 
ve responsibility is to hunt down 
the really guilty individuals.” 
hat the hog-tied Petain govern- 

nt was still too free to suit Hitler, 


{| that French Appeaser Georges 
Bonnet may’ be installed in Petain’s 
was indicated last week after 


net visited German “Ambassador” 
rich Abetz in Paris. Paris news- 


rs blossomed with accounts of 
Bonnet had been foiled in at- 
tenpts to keep France out of the 
by British and Polish “stubborn- 
—- ~»>- + 

..- In the Orient 
Chief attention in the Orient last 
k was concentrated on French 


Indo-China. Two weeks ago, as 
lapanese transports full of troops 
d off her coast, Japanese - army 
ials delivered an ultimatum to 
o-China demanding the right to 
troops through the colony and 
se big Haiphong port as a military 
base for a new attack on China 
ough China’s back door. 

pan’s ultimatum brought a prompt 
ted States warning to Tokyo to re- 
t the status quo of Indo-China. 
lelivered less than 24 hours after the 
british - American destroyer - naval 
deal (PATHFINDER, Aug. 14), 
(.S. “keep out” sign caused Tokyo 
rder her militarists to pull up 
rt and begin “diplomatic” negotia- 

is for the troop transit rights. 
When the American warning was 
lowed the next day by a similar one 
n Britain, the irate Japanese press 
ittingly revealed what a deep im- 
ssion the Anglo-American destroy- 
er deal had made on Japan, Though 
cials maintained a-studied silence, 
press, which frequently reflects 
ollicial thinking, wailed that Anglo- 
\inerican cooperation was being ex- 
nded to the Pacific to menace Ja- 
pan’s Greater East Asia program, Par- 
ticularly resented was Britain’s 
dge never to surrender or scuttle 
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“Figurehead” 


her fleet, which the Japanese viewed 
as enabling the United States to keep 
its fleet in the Pacific and thus main- 
tain a strong Far Eastern policy. 

Meantime the French government 
at Vichy was reported to have agreed 
to grant Japan limited rights to land 
troops and supplies at Haiphong and 
move them over the Indo-China rail- 
way to the Chinese border. But de- 
tails were left to be worked out in 
negotiations between Japanese and 
French colonial officials at Hanoi. 
And Jast week these negotiations were 
broken off by Indo-China, indicating 
possible further rebellion of the col- 
onial officials against the Vichy re- 
gime. 

Doubtlessly one big reason for re- 
fusing to give the Japanese free tran- 
sit was the fact that colonial officials 
did not wish their rich possession to 
become a Chinese-Japanese _ battle- 
ground. China had not only reiter- 
ated her determination to invade In- 
do-China to combat the Japanese the 
moment the Japanese invaded it to 
make war on China, but Chungking 
spokesmen said 200,000 Chinese 
troops were ready to march in af 
the first sign the Japanese had entered, 


s 


’ 
. .. Paraguay’s Loss 

With profound grief Paraguayans 
last week mourned the untimely death 
of their popular 52-year-old President, 
General Jose Felix Estigarribia, and 
his wife. As was their custom, 
Estigarribias left Asuncion by plane 
last fortnight to spend the week-end 
at their country residence on Lake 
*araguay, 180 miles from the capital. 
But near San Bernardino the plane 
crashed, killing them and their pilot. 

The accident deprived the republic 
not only of its Chief Executive but 
also of one of its greatest sons. Pres- 
ident of Paraguay little more than a 
year, Gen. Estigarribia, as commander 
in chief of the army, led his country 
to victory in the long “green hell” war 
of the Chaco with Bolivia, 1932 to 
1935. For this triumph over the Ger- 


the - 












man-trained Bolivian forces, Congress 
made him “General de Ejercito,” a 
special rank. But less than a month 
after the Chaco truce was signed in 
June, 1935, a typical Latin revolution 
placed Colonel Rafael Franco in 
power and national hero Estigarribia 
was sent into exile, 

In 1937, however, a similar up- 
heaval overthrew Franco and the 
General was called home to be made 
Minister to the United States. While 
serving in Washington he was elected 
President of Paraguay in April, 1939, 
and took office amid popular rejoic- 
ing the following August. Though 
Estigarribia soon assumed dictatorial 
powers to defeat what he called “an- 
archist fattors,” he gave the republic 
a new constitution last August and 
had launched a broad and liberal re- 
construction program. 

Pending selection of Estigarribia’s 
successor last week, the Cabinet named 
War Minister Gen. Higino Morinigo 
Provisional President. General Mor- 
inigo immediately announced that he 
would retain the Cabinet and continue 
the General’s reconstruction program, 

Ee aN as : 
War Sidelights— 

® Calouste S. Gulbenkian is part 
owner of the Mosul oil fields in the 
Near East which produce millions of 
tons of petroleum each year. But his 
property did him no good in France 
where he was recently unable to buy 
two gallons of gas for his auto, 


@ On the theory that kites might 
be used to guide British pilots, Ger- 
many has forbidden the traditional 
sport of kite-flying in Holland. 


@ The fourth mobilization order in 
New Zealand has been postponed be- 
cause of an outbreak of German 
measles in training camps, 


® Over two years ago, British and 
American chess enthusiasts started a 


match, reporting each move by mail. 
They planned to complete it some 


time in 1942, but the war has forced 
the English to forfeit with the game 
only half over. 


© In Britain, Bristol restaurant 
owners, finding too many diners were 
forgetting to pay their bills before div- 
ing into air-raid shelters, now request 
payment as soon as the food is served. 


@ German bombing raids have 


caused such happenings as these in 
England: In a southeastern town, 
searchlights so lit up the sky that 


birds started to sing . . . Cows were 
found to be suffering from shell-shock 
in some places ... On the one remain- 
ing wall of a bombed house, a clock, 
apparently undamaged, tolled off the 
quarter-hours, , . A youth of 7 was 
blown from his bicycle. He ran to- 
ward a doorway, but before he could 


reach it, another bomb blew him 
through a plate glass window. Two 


hours later he attended a picture show. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Corn Fuel? 


Petroleum economists have repeat- 
edly warned that the world’s supply 
of crude oil faces depletion unless a 
substitute for gasoline is developed. 

At the same time corn-growers, 
with a 1940 crop estimated at 2,300,- 
000.000 bushels and a carry-over of 
650,000,000 bushels, have often plead- 
ed for new markets for corn. 

Good news for both the oil conserv- 
ationists and the corn belt may soon 
come out of the Department of Agri- 
culture’s new laboratory at Peoria, 
Il., where 12 research technicians 
are conducting large-scale experi- 
ments in the production of fuel alco- 
hol from corn. If the researches are 
successful, corn alcohol may largely 
diSplace gasoline as a fuel for internal 
combustion engines—thus conserving 
crude oil and providing a vast new 
outlet for surplus corn, 

Use of fuel afcohol distilled from 
corn is already far advanced in sev- 
eral foreign countries where petro- 
leum resources are meager. In such 
nations the high price of corn is no 
bar to its use as a fuel source, since 
gasoline is not available at any price. 

But in America, where corn alcohol 
must compete with large stocks of 
cheap gasoline, the present methods of 
distilling alcohol from corn are too 
costly. Using the most modern com- 
mercial process, corn alcohol could 
be produced at the cost of gasoline 
only if corn were available at 25 cents 
a bushel, With corn selling at about 
80 cents a bushel, the only way to 
make corn alcohol an economical 
motor fuel is to reduce the cost of 
distilling it. That is the aim of the 
technicians at the Peoria Jaboratory. 

misao 


° ° 
Little Business Loans 

Little business men last week prick- 
ed up their ears. In Washington, the 
Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee issued a report discussing two 
possible ways by which the Federal 
government might help small entre- 
preneurs to get their hands on money 
to finance their operations. 

The report was issued by TNEC 
Chairman Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Dem- 
ocratic Senator from Wyoming, who 
declared that “the principal obstacle to 
the prosperous development of small 
business is the difliculty experienced 
by small business in securing venture 
capital with which they finance their 
operations.” Principal reason for this 
was that banks had found it difficult, 
“if not impossible,” to make the sort 
of loans required “because the assets 
which small business can afford are 
not as marketable as necessary to jus- 
tify the ordinary commercial bank in 
accepting them as the basis for 
loans ” 

The first of the TNEC’s two sug- 
gested solutions to the problem was 
simply that the Federal government 
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O’Mahoney Cited Two TNEC Suggestions 


insure loans made by private banks to 
small businessmen. The other was that 
regional lending corporations jointly 
financed by government and private 
business be set up in various sections 
of the country. Under the latter plan, 
the government would “cooperate in 
the establishment of such institutions 
by the purchase of preferred stock, 
while allowing private capital to sup- 
ply, through the common stock, the 
real venture capital and to direct the 
management.” : 

Opposition immediately reared up. 
Kkmmett F. Connelly, president of the 
Investment Bankers Association § of 
America, criticized the suggestions as 
unnecessary, because (1) the govern- 
ment had-two agencies—the Federal 
Reserve System and the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation—to make 
“loans to large and small businesses 
where the enterprise warrants a nor- 
inal financial risk,” and (2) instead of 
sinall business having difliculty ob- 
laining “venture” capital, “there is an 
abundance of private investment capi- 
tal seeking employment in sound in- 
dustry today.” 


Random Statistics 


N THE past 40 years, 79,000,000 

motor vehicles have been pro- 
duced in the United States and 
Canada .. . @ During the first 
year of the Second World War, life- 
boats around Britain and Ireland 
went out 1,108 times and rescued 
2,300 persons, or more rescues than 
were performed during the previous 
five years of peace... @ There are 
303,000 miles of urban streets in the 
United States ...¢@ From the first 
recorded commercial production of 
petroleum in the U. S. until today, 
says the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, the earth has yielded 35.240,- 
566,000 barreis,.or enough to fill a 
tank one mile square and one and 
one-third miles high... @ The first 
successful night baseball game was 
played at Lynn, Mass., in 1923. The 
first attempted night baseball game 
was at Ft. Wayne, Ind., in 1883, but 
the lights used then were inade- 
quate. 
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Kagawa’s Arrest 


Of Japan’s 72,000,000 inh 
only 300,000 are Christians 
tants and Catholics. Nev: 
Japan’s militaristic nationalis! 
have found the internationalis| 
tian teaching of the brother! 
man incompatible with the 
losophy. 

Under recent governmental! 
all Japanese Christian grou; 
free themselves of all foreign i: 
and funds (since 1853 Christian 
icans have sent more than §1| 
000 for missions to Japan) an 
organize themselves into a | 
church—the Genuine Japan C} 


Church — controlled complet: 
Japanese Christians (PATHF! 
Sept. 14). 


Since Japanese Christians 
heavily on U. S. contributions t 
going, these demands were 
enough. But last week, there had 
an even harder blow. Japan’ 
known Christian leader—To. 
Kagawa—and his chief assista 
tev. Kiyosumi Ogawa, were | 
arrest on charges of violatin: 
military code. 

Known as the “Gandhi of J 
the 52-year-old Kagawa is a g! 
of the Princeton University (| 
Divinity School, a Presbyteria 
vert, and a founder of the King 
God movement. Gaining wor! 
renown for his social work 
slums of Kobe, chief seaport i: 
ern Japan, he has converted thou 
of Japanese to Christianity. 

Specific charges of Japan’s n 
ists against Kagawa were not rev: 
all that was disclosed was that |! 
ticles in various U. S. religious p: 
icals were considered. detrimen! 
the state. But since Kagawa p. 
ly has often deplored Japanese n 
alism and militarism, it was th« 
likely he-had slipped up and let 
of these opinions stick out in his 
ing for the public prints. 





ad 
Spiritual Defense 

In the view of many U. S. int 
uals, this country today is endan 
less by a shortage of trained so 
and a poorly organized munitic 
dustry than by -a loss of fai 
spiritual values. 

As they see it, materialism—ty, 
by the cynical comment “What's 
for me?”—has become somethi! 
a national philosophy undery 
all ethical and religious instincts. 
result is, according to this scho 
thinkers, that many Americans ca 
nothing to fight for and are unw 
to make any sacrifices for nal 
defense. 

Last week, 40 leaders in the nat 
religious, scientific and _ philos 
life called upon the American }« 
to plug the-holes in their spi! 
dikes. Meeting in New York City 
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jssued a manifesto urging all Amer- 

jeans to look to their spiritual ram- 

cts. They described the dangers and 

4 ide recommendations in these words: 

“Decreasing respect for ethical and 

is values among the democratic 

has introduced intellectual 
on in their educational systems, 
r literatures, and in organs of 
opinion generally .. . In conse- 

_the morale of the democracies 

cteriorated ... 

“If America is to offer effective re- 
e to totalitarianism, Americans 
narshal to her defense their in- 
ial and spiritual, as well as 
y, foreésS. We dare not remain 
conflict with one another in a 
where the opponents of our 

\ an ideals are closely united. 

' re we rear our children as cyni- 

ipients of the benefits of civil- 
ciety, rather than as respon- 
participants in its burdens. A 
|, divided, hyper-individualistic 
1. will necessarily become a 

| America , 

[his way of life (the democratic 
f life) must be based ultimately 

( e religious principle of the 

Fatherhood of God, and the worth and 

. of man when regarded as the 

of God. It must uncompromis- 

oppose any effort at deification 
state, or the suppression of in- 

( il liberty and sense of moral 

I sibility.” 

—— > —____— 

Briefs 


€ Another German Lutheran min- 
has felt the displeasure of the 
vovernment. On orders of the 
the Rev. Helmuth Gollwitzer, 
of the Berlin church formerly 
| by the imprisoned Rev. Martin 
eller, had to leave the city and 
forbidden to make_ speeches. 
her Gollwitzer, like Niemoeller, 
be thrown into a concentra- 
imp was not disclosed. 







€ Convicts in the Southern Michi- 
ison at Jackson, Mich., have col- 

| more than $1,000 to test the con- 
onality of the state’s habitual 
ial law, which provides that a 
convicted of four felonies in- 

¢g specified minimum sentences 

be sentenced to life imprison- 


€ In his newspaper, the Cremona 
Fascista. Roberto Farinacci, 


secretary of the Fascist party 
v, declared that the Rev. Charles 
( lin, Detroit radio priest, should 


nored for his understanding of 
t principles. “Father Coughlin,” 

Farinacci, “takes a firm stand 
{ Jewish democratic propaganda 
United States.” 


€ At the Assembly of Hebrew Or- 
x Rabbis of America in New 
City, 100 Rabbis resolved they 

| not seek deferment or exemp- 
rom military duty for themselves 

( bbinical students. “The totali- 
governments,” they said, “bra- 
attempt to undermine the foun- 
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n of our cherished democracy. 














PATHFINDER POLL 





Among Workers 


AST week, PATHFINDER wanted 

to make a special survey of polit- 
ical sentiment existing among work- 
ing-class people, so a few members of 
our polling staff were dispatched to 
small-town and_ big-city industrial 
areas, And here, in brief, is what they 
found: 

1) Big-city labor is predominantly 
for President Roosevelt. 

2) There is a division of some pro- 
portions among persons on relief. 

3) Emotional reasons dominate the 
opinion of President Roosevelt’s ad- 
herents. 

4) Third-term opposition highlights 
the opinion of those who supported 
the President in 1936 but who now 
intend to vote for Wendell Willkie. 

5) Many of those who are switch- 
ing parties think Willkie, if elected, 


Substantial Shi 
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1936 Landon Voters 


Now for 
ROOSEVELT 

Akron, Ohio 14.3% 
Clarksburg, West Va. 2.0 
Winchester, Va. 1.8 
Erlanger, Ky» 2.4 
Jennerstown, Pa, 3.0 
Bedford, Pa. 94) 
Greensburg, Pa. 3.0 
Lisbon, Ohio ; 11.0 
} Greencastle, Pa. 2.5 

COMPOSITE TOTAL ...... 5.9% 





would give the cotntry a better busi- 


ness administration than that offered 
by the New Deal. 
The towns covered in the survey 


were Winchester, Va., Clarksburg, 
West Virginia, Erlanger, Ky., Green- 
castle, Pa.. Lisbon, Ohio, Greens- 
burg Pa., Jennerstown, Pa., Akron, 


Ohio, and Bedford, Pa. In these com- 
munities, our interviewers followed 
this procedure: First, they asked this 
question: “Are you registered so that 
you can vote in the Presidential elec- 
tion?” Then, where the answer was 
“no,” the interview was ended, but 
where the answer was “yes,” the voter 
was asked a second question: “Do you 
favor the Democratic ticket of Roose- 
velt and Wallace or the Republican 
ticket of Willkie and McNary?” And 
next, when the answer to this was 
recorded, the interviewers asked a 
final question: “For whom did you 
vote in 19362” 

On the basis of this test, and the 
computation of the shift in political 
sentiment for both the Roosevelt and 
Landon voters of 1936, city percent- 
ages among the workers showed up 


article 

national, but apply only to the communities listed. 
ages (based on a sample testing among working people) serve as further con- 
firmation of a trend repeatedly noted in PATHFINDER’s poll. 
a substantial shift in public opinion since 
is not confined to any particular economic group 





as they appear in our boxed-off tabu- 
lation. In summary, added up into 
composite averages, the figures show- 
ed Willkie getting 94.1 per cent of the 
1936 Landon vote and Roosevelt get- 
ting the remainder—5.9 per cent. At 
the same time, they showed Roosevelt 
retaining 69.6 per cent of his ’36 vote, 
with the balance—30.4 per cent— 
shifting over to Willkie. This latter 
figure seems significant—at any rate, 
it indicates that a lot of workers have 
changed their minds since the elec- 
tion of 1936. 

At this point, it should be under- 
stood that we are not attempting to 
compute a national average from 
these figures. The percentages are 
based on a sample testing, and as dis- 
cussed here, they apply only to the 


communities listed in our tabulation, 
However, our findings cover a work- 
ing-class group and they have implica- 










these figures not 


However, the percent- 


this’ week, 


are 


In other words, 


1936, and this shift 


1936 Roosevelt Voters 


Now for Now for Now for 
WILLKIE ROOSEVELT WILLKIE 
85.7 $2.1 
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7 4) 61.0 
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94.1 69.6° 


tions to this extent: they verify once 
again our poll’s repeated assertion 
that an important shift in opinion has 
taken place in the last four years, 
with all economic groups involved. 
And the percentages in our present 
report are of sufficient size to give 
Democratic political leaders a slight 
case of jitters, Whether the percent- 
ages will remain steady, whether the 
current trend will continue up to elec- 
tion day, no polling system can pre- 
dict with certainty. But it is worth 
noting that the record of past polls 
reveals that trends, once they are es- 
tablished, have a habit of becoming 
permanent, 


And so ends our story for this week. 
Within another week we hope to 
begin presenting a detailed state-by- 
state study of election sentiment and 
trends, and we'll continue with it 
right up to the first Tuesday after the 
first Monday of next November. 


Publisher 






































































THE ANSWER IS— 





Is it true, as popularly supposed, that the 
Nazi air force introduced the puncturge 
proof or self-sealing gasoline tank? 


e No. Although the Nazis are gen- 
erally credited with having invented 
this safety device for planes, the self- 
sealing fuel tank was first perfected 
by Americans and was put to practical 
military use in the United States as 
far back as 1917. As introduced in that 
year, it was both leak-proof and ex- 
plosion-proof, using elastic reinforce- 
ment as part of its covering to permit 
self-sealing, and applying an interior 
vacuum device to prevent explosive 
fire. A puncture-proof tank, more ad- 
vanced than that of 1917, was worked 
out by the Glenn L. Martin Company 
of Baltimore, Md., in 1933, but its de- 
velopment was kept secret until this 
year, 


Did the surrender of General Robert E. 
Lee to General Ulysses °Grant at A ppomat- 
tox, Va., on April 9, 1865, end the fighting 
of the American Civil War? 


® No. On May 11, 1865, Col. Barrett 
with 500 Union soldiers attacked Gen. 
Slaughter with 600 Confederates al 
Palmetto Ranche, Tex., and was de- 
feated, losing nearly 100 men. This 
was the last battle of the Civil War. 


What is the origin of “Wendell” in the 
Republican Presidential nominee’s name? 


® The name Wendell, which is usu- 
ally a surname, is said to be of Teu- 
tonic origin, dating back to the seventh 
century “Wendalinus” or “Wendelin,” 
patron saint of shepherds and peas- 
ants. Spelled with either one “I” or 
two, it indicates a wanderer. 


How much money has the United States 
actually spent on its military establishment 


(all armed forces) since the beginning of 
the First World War? . 


@ Since 1914, the United States has 
spent approximately 36% billion dol- 
lars on its armed forces. The greatest 
actual expenditure was during fiscal 
4919, when a total of $11,217,000,000 
was spent. The expenditure by fiscal 








Duffy in The Baltimore Bes 
Billions and Billions Since 1914 


years since 1914, as compiled by the 
Budget Bureau, follows: 


Year Expenditures | Year Expenditures 
1914 ae . $253,000,000} 1928 $624,000,000 
1915 sospue 257,000,000} 1929 678,000,000 
1916 .» 277,000,000] 1930 701,000,000 
1917 ne 658,000,000; 1931 667,000,000 
1918 7,014,000,000} 1932 664,000,000 
Meee | .cwdees 11,217,000,000} 1933 633,000,000 
1920 . 1,657,000,000} 1934 494,000,000 
1921 ~.+ 1,070,000,000} 1935 663,000,000 
1922 ‘ 794,000,000} 1936 880,000,000 
1923 . 596,000,000} 1937 895,000,000 
1924 ee 573,000,000} 1938 980,000,000 
1925 .. 589,000,000; 1939 . 1,056,000,000 
1926 vegans 580,000,000) 1940 1,558,000,000 
1927 ° 584,000,000 


The Bureau estimates that during 
fiscal 1941, which started last July 1, 
approximately half of the $10,000,000,- 
000 voted by the present Congress 
will be expended. 


* * 7 


How much gasoline is being consumed 
daily by war planes in Europe? 


® No figures are yet available on 
the actual amount of gasoline or syn- 
thetic fuel used by German, British 
and Italian war planes. But American 
automotive and petroleum’ experts 
have estimated their daily consumption 
on this basis: a bomber consumes 
roughly 120 gallons of fuel per hour, 
and a pursuit plane uses 100 gallons 
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per hour. Thus if the three \ 
powers together put 2,400 bo 
and 1,600 pursuit planes into ¢! 
for only five hours each day, 
total daily consumption of ga 
would be approximately 2,250, 
lons. 


W hat state in the Union has lived 
six different flags? 


e Texas—French, Spanish, M 
Texas Republic, Confederate and 
ed States. First flag to fly ove: 
area that is now Texas and pai 
New Mexico, Colorado and Wy: 
was the French tricolor, from 1684 
1763. But in 1687 the Spanish ¢ 
ualiy began to gain control of th 
ritory and from 1763 to 1821 it 
under the Spanish flag. Mexico ; 
ed her independence from Spai 
1821 and from then until 1836 T. 
was under the Mexican flag. 1 
Texas revolted and from 1836 to | 
it was under the flag of the Texa 
public. The Texas Republic wa 
mitted to the Union as a state on 
cember 29, 1845, and the United S! 
flag has flown over the region 
since, except for the Civil War px I, 


_Last week Maine held its Congressional 
and state elections (see page 6). Why 
it thus vote two months before the national 
Election Day? 


@ Like all the states in the Un 
Maine casts its Presidential vote ont! 
first Tuesday after the first Monday 
November—the time fixed by an act 
of Congress in 1845. But unlike all 
the other states, Maine votes for its 
Congressmen and state officers in Sep- 
tember, some two months prior to ils 
Presidential balloting. When it « 
tered the Union in 1820, it adopted a 
constitution establishing the Sept: 
ber date. In .line with the ac! 
of. 1845, other states changed th: 
laws in order to make their Congress- 
ional, state and Presidential electi: 
fall on the same day, but Maine n 
did so. Accordingly, because it is thus 
politically unique, its September re- 
turns are regarded by many as a kind 
of barometer. Hence the famous 
Slogan, “As Maine goes, so goes thi 
nation”—which in 1936 had to be re- 
vised to read, “As Maine goes, so gocs 
Vermont.” Actually, Maine retu 
must be read with caution, for on thr 
different occasions, although the stl 
went Republican in September, 
nation as a whole went Democratic in 
November—in 1892, 1916 and 1930. 
However, seasoned political progn 
ticators still regard Maine as an 
portant index from the standpoint ol 
voting percentages rather than mer 
numbers. This is so for the reason 
that past Presidential elections have 
usually been lost by the Democ: 
whenever the Republicans captured 6. 
per cent of Maine’s September vote. !1 
last week’s election, the G. O. P. gulx 
natorial candidate (Sewall) won (4 
per cent of the total vote, while 
G. O. P. Senatorial candidate (Brew- 
ster) won 59 per cent. 
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SCIENCE, 


Eye Tattoo 


years ago in Juneau, Wis., 
ing Carl Wehrmann, son of a Ger- 
: immigrant, ate some apples from 
ee Which had been sprayed with an 
senic insecticide. Soon Car! came 
vn with a stomach ache. Then his 
es began to burn, a whitish film be- 
ing to form over the left one, 
iich finally lost its sight entirely. 
Visits to doctors, even one trip to 
rman medical centers, were to no 
il. But recently the boy came to the 
ention of Dr. Max Goldschmidt of 
v York, a refugee, formerly of the 
iversity of Leipzig. Dr, Gold- 
hmidt cut a window through the 
ite film, which restored sight to the 
red eye. Then, because the eye 
is so Weak from disuse that it tend- 
ed to become crossed, he performed 
ther operation to straighten it. 
But the dead white film still cov- 
| all of the eye except the arti- 
al “window.” Knowing that such 
sfigurement might cause emotional 
fering to the boy, Dr. Goldschmidt 
il erformed one more operation. Onto 
white film he tattooed an iris and 






iwo 


if pupil, to match the colors of the 
ther eye, Last week Car] took his 
erfectly matched blue eyes home to 


eau. 
~ = > or 


| Immortal Remains ? 


Science has long known that human 
body cells remain alive for some time 
er the body has died. Just how 
“y they survive, however, is a ques- 


ds n that has never received a satis- 
factory answer. 
From Berlin, Germany, last week 


e a tentative answer which Amer- 
can seientists found difficult to be- 
but which left them eagerly 
aiting more information. For the 
Sas German answer was that, theoretical- 
at least, human body tissue can live 

d lorever, 
his conclusion emerged from a 
' series of experiments conducted in the 
va German clinic at Cordova, Spain, by 
Professor P. Busse-Grawitz. Begin- 
his studies several years ago, the 
essor discovered that human tis- 
which had been preserved in al- 
ol for 38 years began to grow to 
: perfect health” when it was im- 
3). ersed in special nutritive solution. 
| the spark of life could be pre- 
ed in aleohol, Professor Busse- 
. of ‘rawitz deduced, perhaps it could be 
etained by other methods. He there- 
obtained samples of tissue from 
; ‘the mummified bodies of Indians, 
| se burial in the caves of Argentina 
16: ok place 600 years ago. When in- 
uced into a_ nutritive culture, 
. e apparently dead cells which had 
{ ‘Shown no signs of life for almost six 
‘iluries, reportedly began to multi- 


eve, 


In IPO« 






king the next logical step in his 
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researches, the professor obtained the 
oldest human tissues available—sam- 
ples from 12 completely dried-out and 
disintegrated Egyptian mummies 
which had been dead an average of 
5,300 years. When placed in various 
nutritive cultures, such as cell-free 
citrate plasma and collodium capsules, 
the long-dormant human cells alleged- 
ly sprang back to life and growth. 
Sincé the new growth occurred, ac- 
cording to reports, without benefit of 
electrical or chemical “prodding,” it 
could be assumed that the cells had 
never been actually dead. Professor 


-——Science Facts 
~ OME oil paints to which chlo- 


rine or iodine has been added 
have the power to kill 
periods lasting up to six 
Such paints have been found by 
practical experiments to be useful in 
hospitals, and in breweries where 
they prevent mold or yeast growth 
on damp painted surfaces .. . 
e Spiders have inhabited the earth 
for 30,000,000 years, scientists says: 
today there are 40,000 known spe- 
cies of spiders, of which only the 
black widow’s bite is accounted 
dangerous to man... e@ “Black 
light,” or infra-red radiation, used 
to measure the purity of compounds, 
not only cannot be seen, but cannot 
be photographed Because each 
compound absorbs a different quan- 
tity of its rays, the purity of a 
compound is detected by the meas- 
uring wave-length of radiations 
which come through. It can detect 
impurities in quantities as small as 
one thousandth of one per cent . 
e Cockroaches don’t have to worry 
about their diet. .They are one 
form of life which requires abso- 
lutely no Vitamin A. 


germs for 
years. 





Busse-Grawitz’s startling conclusion, 
therefore, was that the “mortal re- 
mains” of man are for all practical 
purposes immortal. 

—<— 


Psychology: Reports 

Last week, just before the first of 
Pennsylvania State College’s 6,300 stu- 
dents moved in, the last of 1,400 phy- 
chologists moved out. Members of the 
American Psychological Association, 
they had spent a busy week tapping 
one another’s mind to learn the re- 
sults of their previous year’s work. 
Some of the findings reported: 

e Acid stomach is often caused by 
emotional upsets, and can therefore 
be best cured, not by bicarbonate, but 
by removing the emotional! irritant, 
reported Drs. Bela Mittleman of New 
York Post-Graduate Hospital and 
Harold C. Wolff of Cornell. Anxiety 
and resentment, said Drs. Mittleman 
and Wolff, often doubled the free acid 
in the stomach; rage tripled it. 

® Contrary to popular belief, liars 
are more likely to “look you straight 
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in the eye” than persons who are tell- 
ing you the truth, according to Dr. F. 
K. Berrien of Colgate University, who 
described his new lie detector. Tested 
_persons were required to gaze at a 
white card, while a beam of light was 
reflected from their eyeballs onto a 
recording instrument. The truthful 
person’s eyes shifted constantly, leav- 
ing a wriggling line on the recording 
tape, said Dr. Berrien. But the liar, 
concentrating on his lie, held his eyes 
steady. 

@ Some psychologists believe that 
babies born in the spring are more 
intelligent than summer or fall ones. 
This does not indicate that weather 
or the month of birth has any mag- 
ical influence on a child’s_ intelli- 
gence, according to Dr. Florence 
Goodenough of Minnesota University. 
A study of 3,275 babies’ birthdates, 
she said, showed that babies of 
parents in the “higher occupational 
classes” were most frequently born in 
the spring. Her theory presumed that 
the “higher-occupational classes” (bet- 
ter informed on birth control) are 
more intelligent than average and 
have more intelligent babies—and that 
with many of these babies being born 
in spring, the average of the intelli- 
gence of all spring babies is increased. 

e “Economic radicals” are, on the 
average, likely to be young, well-edu- 


cated, intelligent, non-religious and 
native-born, reported Dr. Goodwin 
Watson of Columbia. His survey 


showed, said Dr, Watson, that above+ 
average education is more likely to 
produce economic radicals than does 
unemployment. Professionals and sub- 
professional persons are most likely to 
be radical, while factory labor is most 
conservative. 

e “Even the best-regarded tests for 
intelligence give only incomplete 
measures of the individual’s capacity 
for intelligent behavior,” declared Dr. 
David Wechsler of New York City. 
“They do not test temperament,” and 
are therefore no true measure. 


<_- — 


Capsules 

G A new vein system in the body, 
which completely by-passes the heart 
and lungs, has been discovered by 
Dr, Oscar V. Batson of the University 
of Pennsylvania Medical School, re- 
ports the Journal of the American 
Medical Association. The veins are in 
the spinal column region. It was pre- 
viously thought that all blood passed 
through the heart and lungs. 


gq If an approaching storm makes a 


person irritable, it may be because 
falling barometric pressure has 
changed the water balance in his 


body, says Dr. C. A. Mills of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati Medical College. 
“With declining outside pressure, tis- 
sues take up water and swell, much 
as does a sponge; while with rising 
pressure, they give up water and 
shrink,” Dr. Mills says. The girth of 
his own leg, just under the knee, some- 
times changes as much as half an inch 
when the weather is changing, he re- 
ports. 
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EDITORIAL 





Not So Terrible 


HILE we were preparing our 

lead article on “Money & Votes,” 
a friend of ours looked over our 
shoulder, said nothing but “hmmm” 
and then walked away without giving 
us so much as a nod. Shortly there- 
after, our friend sent us a note, and be- 
cause he knows a bit about politics and 
the merchandizing business, we are 
going to quote what he said: 


In “Money & Votes,” I think you’re 
overlooking something vital, and that 
is, that in this modern era of radio, 
large national magazines, big-circula- 
tion newspapers, etc., with their high- 
er advertising rates, a country-wide 
publicity campaign of any kind costs 
considerably more than in the past. 

As an example, one large American 
company spends as much as six mil- 
lion dollars every year on magazine 
advertisements alone —just to ac- 
quaint the public with its product, just 
to get its message across to the con- 
suming public, without the slightest 
idea.of subsidizing anyone. 

Now if such national advertisers 
spend many millions of dollars yearly, 
it certainly is not even sensible to say 
that the amounts expended by the 
Democrats and Republicans are out of 
line or likely to “buy votes.” It just 
costs more nowadays to get a message 
over to the public—that’s all. And 
that holds for politics as well as mer- 
chandising. Just as with selling soap, 
it costs more in this age to acquaint 
the people in a short space of time 
with the platforms and new ideas 
created at conventions, 


FTER reading this, we got in touch 

with our friend and told him that 
we suggested much the same thought in 
our article by pointing to population 
growth, publicity requirements and so 
forth. Then we told him that although 
there is of course a difference between 
politics and business, his point de- 
served some mention, and that’s why 
we print it now. There’s something 
to what he says, for if a single Amer- 
ican company spends as much as 20 
million dollars a year to advertise a 
marketable product, what’s wrong 
with spending a million here and a 
million there to promote Democratic 
or Republican principles? 

The point we are trying to make 
here, the point we have tried to make 
in our lead article, is that political 
spending in America has not been so 
terrible up to now—all things consid- 
ered. Moreover, although regulation 
is unquestionably necessary to curb 
corruption and abuse, it seems sound 
enough to say that too much of it 
could conceivably be harmful to our 
two-party system. At any rate, that’s 
the point made in the closing para- 
graphs of “Money & Votes,” and we 








think jt deserves the sober attention of 
all those who feel that cash, per se, 
is an evil in the politics of our de- 
mocracy. Maybe they’re wrong. 
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Hitler’s France 
IBERTY, equality and fraternity 
are dead in France; they died the 
day Adolf Hitler took over. All things 
like that die when the Nazis march in. 
It is important to keep this in mind; 
it is important, because otherwise 
news from Vichy might be misleading. 
France today is not the France of 
Frenchmen; it is the France of Hitler. 
It is virtually all his—all of it, all but 
its soul, and he probably will never 

quite possess that. 
But what he does possess is enough 





The Montreal Daily Star 


A Rubber-Stamp Government 


to enable him to make a rubber-stamp 
of the Petain government, to force the 
Petain government into actions that 
could not have happened when France 
was free. Thus, the “war guilt” trials 
now pending at Riom, the atrocious 
attempt to absolve Hitler of his crimes 
by pinning the blame for this terrible 
conflict on a small group of French 
patriots. 

What can Petain do? Nothing. As 
he himself has said, the Nazis” have 
France’s neck in a noose, and a tug 
now and a tug then are all that is 
needed to make France do what its 
master says. Or as another French 
official has put it, members of the 
Vichy government are “like acrobats 
performing in an empty circus,” and 
they work their tricks on order from 
Berlin. 

And so Hitler’s France now shows 
signs of doing things that must be 





Aw 


repugnant to all true Frenchmen, |, 
the informed world is well aware 
that and will not be taken in by \ 
propaganda operating through 
mouths of Vichy’s puppet-men. Wh 
as and if the “war guilt” trials re 
in “disclosures,” the informed w: 
will realize that France today is I! 
ler and that Hitler is the greatest 
ing exponent of the lie as an inst 
ment of national policy. 

Moreover, the informed world 
remember that Hitler has a nice 
gard for history, though he has sp 
a good part of his life distorting 
Nothing would suit him better than 
go down in the record books as a gr: 
conqueror who conquered only | 
cause other nations thrust war up 
him. Therefore, let the men of Vic! 
go to work on the scapegoats! Hit 
is innocent—someone else started t! 
total war, not he! 

There is a saying that hypocrisy 
the homage vice pays to virtue. 
Hitler’s efforts to transfer his sin, 
have the show of a despot trying 
make himself look like a good fell: 
to posterity, the show of a barbari 
paying homage to a civilization he | 
sought te destroy. 


q 
About Us and Our Poll 


hs “Readers Write” for this we: 
we publish two groups of lett 
questioning both our poll and < 
news columns. We wish to answ 
each in turn as follows: 


Our poll is absolutely without bi 
It is supervised by one of the’ natio 
foremost analysts of public opinio: 
Emil Hurja, our publisher, It is 7 
conducted as was the ill-fated one 
The Literary Digest. It is conduc! 
on a Strict, cross-sectional ba: 
It has made no prediction whatev 
but it has clearly and repeatedly poi: 
ed to a marked shift away from t 
New Deal, a trend plainly indicat 
by other important polls, such as G 
lup’s. A PATHFINDER prediction 
be forthcoming before the electi: 
meanwhile, we will continue polli 
with complete impartiality. 

Our news columns are not partis 
Our readers have our word on th 
and our word has been good si! 
1894. We merely report facts. 
those who have charged us with pat 
sanship, how many have read our A 
gust 3rd issue? In this we discus 
the third-term ticket, and we think 
discussed it more impartially than a 
other national publication in the coi 
try. In short, we have thus far co 
out neither for Roosevelt nor Willk 
lf we do so, we will do so only on ¢ 
editorial page—this page which we | 
serve to ourselves to express our op 
ion. As for our news columns, th 
will remain as non-partisan as th 
have always been. 
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Boom Town, D. C. 


‘0 FAR this summer we haven't 
% noticed any gun-totin’ deputy sher- 
strolling our streets, or booted 
iers and bearded wildcatters slap- 
silver dollars on Washington's 
s. But discounting these, we have 
nty of authentic evidence that 
shington, D. C., is today the hottest 
om town in the country. 
owll find the evidence in the Na- 
ial Advisory Defense Commission's 
es, in the cocktail lounge of the 
flower, or in the suburbs where 
ises are being run up before you 
1 say “Franklin Delano Roosevelt.” 
r local Chamber of Commerce 
esn’t need to split a hair when it 
ls Washington “the fastest growing 
over 106,000 in the United States.” 
We thought you’d like some of the 
ts and figures on how a boom town 
oms, so we've hunted around for a 
statistics to support what we've 
n. We beg to report: 
e The preliminary 1940 census gives 
663,153 population, a gain of 36.2 
cent over 1930’s 486,869. That’s 
largest proportional gain reported 
any of the “100,000 cities,’ and 
es us in a breathless, hand-to-hand 
pple with San Francisco for the 
e of 11th largest city in the nation. 
warn the Jewel of the Pacific that 
have our eyes on her, so no mon- 
shines with her statistics! 
e War always sends Washington’s 
pulation soaring. In 1810, the Fed- 
| District’s 8,208 citizens wonder- 
how they’d ever fill up the “mag- 
ficent distances” which Architect 
rre Charles L’Infant planned for 
But now we're spilling over. The 
Civil War upped our population from 
61.122 in 1860 to 109,199 in 1870. The 
ld War decade saw another jump 
1 331,069 to 437,571. The Thread- 
e Thirties’ “War on Depression” 
e us the last big boost. Washing- 
has spilled over into its suburbs 
lil, including our metropolitan area 


‘rince Georges and Montgomery 
inties, Maryland, and Fairfax and 
ngton Counties and Alexandria 
( Virginia—we house almost a 


ion people, all told. 


® Our Town is now holding its 
ith, wondering whether the new 


nse drive will make us burst our 

For all the figures quoted, like 

. lanes, are likely to become obso- 
ivernight. Though everyone con- 
ed is frantically issuing warnings 
nst workers migrating to Washing- 
in search of jobs, Federal jobs are 
ently reproducing like rabbits. In 
ary, the Federal government em- 


I, ed 127,418 workers in the District. 
lune the number had increased to 
S23. The Civil Service Commis- 


which will have the July totals 
few days, cautiously tells us, 
re will probably be quite an in- 
e. Defense hiring is just begin- 


















CAPITAL CHAT 





ning to show up.” Everyone recalls 
how, in 1917, Fedéral employment 
tripled within a few months. And esti- 
mates of probable defense hirings run 
from a cautious 5,000 all the way up to 
20,000 or 30,000. 

® Washington business men esti- 
mate that every new Federal employee 
provides a job for another worker on 
the private payrolls. In June the total 
of all jobs here, Federal and private, 
was 334,000—17,000 more than in June 
last year. 

e We are building houses like mad 
here. You can’t drive over any road 
leading from the District without run- 
ning into a mushrooming sub-division. 
During the first six months of 1940, 
$27,376,214 worth of residences, or 
6,742 dwelling units, were erected in 
Washington and our metropolitan area. 
Another $19,510,000 of non-residential 
housing went up. And Federal de 
partments are fighting like Kilkenny 
cats for office space, with the Defense 
Commission elbowing other bureaus 
and commissions out of its way. 

© For a boom town, our police blot- 
ter is pretty clean, Only 7,382 felonies 
were reported in the fiscal year ended 
in June, an increase of but 79 over the 
last vear. Lost and stolen property 
amounted to $1,335,020, of which $222,- 
854 was recovered. The police turned 
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$568 worth of lost, unclaimed old-gold 
over to the Treasury. 





Senatorial Courtesy 


HEN you come to Washington, 

one of the things to do is to try 
to work in a ride in our only sub- 
way—the underground railroad run-+% 
ning betwéen the Capitol and the Sen- 
ate Office Building. Its two ancient 
electric cars and 726 feet of line may 
not make it a competitor of the 
Pennsylvania or Southern Pacific— 
but we'll bet it has carried as many 
distinguished passengers in its day. 

What we started to tell you though, 
was this: don’t think its engineer is 
being discourteous if, when you are 
just a few seconds late and he has only 
one passenger, he shoots out of the 
station without you. That means his 
passenger is a Senator—and the Capi- 
tol & Office Building Railroad is a strict 
observer of Senatorial courtesy. 

“IT don’t wait for anybody when a 
Senator’s aboard,” explains Joseph 
Hiunt, one of the railroad’s engineers, 
rhere’s a good reason, of course, be- 
sides the fact that Senators are the 
“directors” of the road. The subway 
is busiest when the Senate leaders are 
rounding up votes for a roll call. (A 
bell rings in the subway when a vote 
is about to be taken, warning the engi- 
neer of the rush business.) When Sen- 
ators are pouring into the subway from 
their offices to be carried over for a 
vote, the old trains run at their top 
speed, 25 miles an hour. 
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etter than a dozen hankies 
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for opening STUFFY NOSTRILS 


What's the use of soiling so many han- 
kies, trying to blow mucus out of stopped- 
up nostrils? It only piles up the laundry 
bill, And remember, a lot of violent blow- 
ing only makes your nose more sore, red, 
unsightly, and it very often injures the 
delicate membranes. 

A more economical and gentler way to 
relieve congestion in your nostrils due to 
a cold is to insert a little Mentholatum. 
This delightful ointment will soon break 












Gives 


COMFORT 


Dail, 


MENTHOLATUM & 


up congested mucus, relieve the smoth- 
ery feeling, and permit you to breathe 
normally through the nose. It also relieves 
sniffling, sneezing, swelling, soreness, and 
redness. 

Mentholatum helps in so many ways that 
you should always remember this: For Dis- 
comforts from Colds—Mentholatum. Link 
them together in your mind. For Free 
Sample write Mentholatum Co., Dept. P-2, 
Wilmington, Del. 
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Hiram Johnson 


OST of the nation’s legislators 
would admit—at least privately 
—that the problem of being nominated 
and elected by only one party is a 
difficult task all by itself. Consequent- 
ly, more than anybody else, they can 


appreciate the spectacular showing 
made by Hiram Warren Johnson in 


the recent California primaries. 

For when the votes had been tabu- 
lated, it was found that the white- 
haired Senator almost effortlessly had 
been nominated by three parties—the 
Republicans, the Democrats, and the 
Progressives. With only the Prohibi- 
tion and Communist tickets to oppose 
him in November, Johnson’s election 
to his fifth term in the U. S, Senate 
thus became a certainty. 

As soon as this sweep was an- 
nounced, politicians attempted to read 
in it favorable portents. Isolationists 
said it indicated support of their pro- 
gram, because Johnson is himself an 
ardent isolationist. Some maintained 
it was a direct slap at President Roose- 
elt, because the President had declar- 


ed, just before the primaries, that 
Johnson was no longer a “liberal.” 


Others viewed it as further indication 
of a nation-wide shift of Democratic 
voters toward Wendell Willkie, be- 
cause Johnson, a nominal Republican, 
won the overwhelming support of 
Democrats even after he had intimated 
his intentions to back the G. O. P. 
Presidential nominee. 


UT there were others who accepted 

none of these views. They regard- 
ed Johnson’s tri-party primary victory 
as a tribute to a man and his char- 
acter rather than any disapproval or 
approval of a specific political phil- 
osophy. They saw in it primarily an- 
other acknowledgment of the way 
Hiram Johnson has become a public 
institution in California. 

Johnson's political roots go deep 
into the Golden State. His father, a 
native of Syracuse, N. Y., moved to 
Sacramento for reasons of health, and 
there married Annie DeMontfredy, 
settling down to become a successful 
corporation lawyer. Hiram was born 
on September 2, 1866. He attended the 
public schools and the University of 
California, where he pitched on the 
ball team (he’s still a rabid baseball 
fan) and edited the college paper. In 
his junior year, he gave up school to 
marry Minnie L. McNeal, a daughter 
of one of the state’s early settlers. 

For a time, young Johnson earned 
his living as a shorthand reporter, 
studying law in his father’s office at 
night. When he was 22, he was admit- 
ted to the bar, and entered the elder 
Johnson’s law firm, © Then, in 1902, 
he and his brother struck out for 
themselves in San Francisco. 

Those were the days when a man 
who wanted to bé a legislator in Cali- 


fornia went to the officers of the 
Southern Pacific Railway to ask them 
for permission to run. The railway 
controlled the state government, 
which was honeycombed from top to 
bottom with corruption and _ graft. 
3ut the people were rebelling against 
this, and Johnson threw his energy 
into the fight. He helped Prosecuting 
Attorney Francis J. Heney for a time, 
but was forced to retire to take care 
of his own law practice. In 1908, 
while a friend was urging him to re- 
turn to the fray, news came that Hen- 
ev had been shot down in open court 
while prosecuting the notorious polit- 
ical boss, Abe Ruef, ‘‘That settles it,” 
said Johnson, “Ill take over.” His 
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International 


A Lincoln Motto Has Guided Johnson 


prosecution and GConviction of Ruef 
made him known throughout the state. 

When Johnson was named candi- 
date for governor by the reform ele- 
ment in 1910, there resulted one of the 
most violent campaigns in California’s 
history. Opposing him were state offi- 
cials, the powerful Southern Pacific 
Railway, the Republican machine and 
even his own father, But he toured 
the state twice, traveling to every city, 
town, and hamlet by automobile. One 
of his sons drove and the other rang 
a cow-bell to attract crowds. His one 
theme was—break the power of the 
railroad, 

He won by a plurality of 22,000, and 
it has been said that he then “John- 
sonized” California. Largely through 
his efforts and energy, some 23 amend- 
ments, including women’s suffrage, 
were added to the constitution. From 
top to bottom, he cleansed the govern- 
ment, and the power of the railway 
was broken. 

As his assault on corruption and 
graft had made him known throughout 
the state, his governorship brought 





him to the attention of the natio; 
1912, he was nominated for the 
Presidency on the Progressive | 
with Theodore Roosevelt. Afte; 
ill-fated campaign, he was re-e|; 
governor of California, but hy 
signed in 1917 to go to the U, S. S: 

His reputation as a governor 
upon the things he accomplished 
reputation in the Senate rests |. 
upon the things he has opposed 
fact, many people assert that Joh 
once considered a radical, has 
to advance his political views t 
up with a changing world. 

At any rate, as soon as he a! 
in the Senate, Johnson began at 
ing Woodrow Wilson’s internat 
program, especially Wilson’s pr: 
to make the United States a mem! 
the “League of Nations. Since 
with his forceful oratory, the st 


square-jawed Senator has vigoro 


assailed the projects 
and Democratic Presidents 
Harding and Coolidge felt the sti 
his sarcasm, and he has been ag 
much of the New Deal since 
opposing the Administration’s fo: 
policy almost in entirety. H: 


strongly for Roosevelt in 1932, but | 


feeling gradually cooled, and i 


of Repub! 


last Presidential election, he too! 


part in the campaign, He may 
the same inactive role this 

though he has shown clear signs 
liking for Willkie. 


N 1920, Johnson had strong sup) 
as a Presidential candidate, but 


could not get the nomination a 
reportedly refused to be Hard 
Vice Presidential running mate. 
so Coolidge was named, and Co: 
succeeded to the Presidency. 

Some of Johnson’s critics say 
his failure to become President 
bittered him, and that he has freq 
ly allowed personal grudges ti 
fluence his actions. It has been 
for example, that a real or fancit 
front by Charles Evans Hughes 
him throw California and the | 
dency to Wilson in 1916. 


According to his friends, how: 


Johnson has two sides. The p 
side is often morose and suspi 
but the private side is friendly 
companionable. Certainly, his 

and he are generally regarded as 
of the happiest couples in of! 
Washington. Attending no church 
ularly, they live in a quiet secti 
the city, the Senator finding recr: 

in the movies, dominoes, cards, 
detective stories. 

Prominent in his office are tw 
jects—a picture of his old idol, 7 
dore Roosevelt, and a framed q 
tion of Lincoln: “I am not bou: 
win, but I am bound to be true. 
not bound to succeed, but I am b 
to live up to what light I have. | 


stand with anybody that stands rish! 


stand with him while he is right. 


I 


i 
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part with him when he goes wro!s 


There is little doubt that Johns 


has tried to live up to the motto, 20! 


that seems one of the main rea 
why Californians have rewarded 
again so handsomely. 
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EDUCATION 


32 Million 


\s school doofs Swing Open this 
tember, nearly one-fourth of the 
»opulation of the United States will be 
jitted to classrooms throughout 
nation. Preliminary estimates of 
U. S. Office of Education place the 
fal at 32,285,000. Reflecting the de- 
cline in the birth rate, elementary 
hool pupils are one million fewer 
n they were three years ago. But 
decrease is to some extent offset 
the 660,000 increase among high 
.hool pupils, The total enrollment is 
listributed as follows: 
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Type Number 
Elementary School ....... 21.550.000 
Highi-:SG  “s0-. Sidcedwews 7,160,000 

ORI Sk OS's een eo ween 1,425,000 
Evening and Part Time ... 1,950,000 
rrade and “Other Types” 50,000 
Nurses SOGsMIMe ... 22.2 on 75,000 
Business College .......... 75,000 








PWA & Schools 


Schools and other educational build- 
ss are at their highest level in Amer- 
can history, according to latest re- 
ports of the Public Works Administra- 
1. Helped by $481,500,000 of PWA 
funds, local communities during the 
past seven years have built over a bil- 
lion dollars worth of new or improved 
chools in all parts of the country. 
Results include the construction or 
iovation of 12,700 educational build- 
gs. To the nation’s supply of class 
ms have been added about 59,600 
ims, accommodating 2,400,000 pu- 
ls. More than 1,580 ill-lighted, bad- 
ventilated and often unsafe one- 
om school-houses have been re- 
ced with 790 newly-constructed 
solidated schools. 
\t least 60 per cent of all school con- 
uction during the 7-year period was 
ounted for by PWA projects, which 
luded schools of all types from ru- 


buildings to colleges. 
niet comet — — 


School Shorts 


@ Of the nine million under-nour- 
ed school children who are eligible 
free school lunches, the U. S, De- 
tment of Agriculture helped to feed 
ee million last year. This coming 
ol year it plans to provide lunches 
surplus farm commodities for six 
ion school children, and expects to 
! all nine million the following 


@ Rev. Richard F. Grady, S. J., of 
ola College, Baltimore, Md., has 
lined an educational] plan to short- 
the term of the primary school to 
vears, and high school and college 
; hree years each. Under the present 
ad ational system, the Jesuit points 
students cannot complete their 
essional traming until they are 
it 26 vears old, thus robbing so- 
of youthful leadership and block- 
the formation of normal family 
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WEE Wallette Bed Lamps are the 
up-and-coming ones today! Ad- 
justable pull-down models, for 
luxury reading in bed. Shade pulls 
up or down to any desired position, 
directing the light where you will. 
Relax without eye-strain. Preserves 
precious eyesight. Beautifully de- 
signed and’ well built by a reliable 
established company. No installa- 
tion expense. Can be fastened to 
the wall anywhere—then, just plug 
into any nearby outlet 
or socket. A delightful 
bed-room lamp that 
will give years of com- 
forting service. 












































UPRIGHT 
Pull rope — shade rises to 
desired level for body 
and eye comfort, 





RECLINING 

A touch of your hand 
on weighted silk rope 
lowers the lighting unit. 


HALF RECLINING 
Adjust lighting unit in- 
stead of straining neck 
and squinting at glare. 


NEVER BEFORE SOLD UNDER $10.00 


: G& : 2% 
NOW Postpaid 
in U.S.A. 











Order one or more now. Attractive in pairs for 
twin beds. Complete with artistic silk shade. 
ready for hanging. Comes in ivory, gold or 
silver finish with shades of eggshell or beige 
(tan). Check colors and finishes desired: 








ee ee ee MAIL THIS COUPON NOW— — — — — — — 
FINISHES SHADES Name 
IVORY 1] EGGSHELL 





Addr S 









BEIGE (TAN) 






GOLD 7) 


[ ] SILVER 


(Packed carefully in individual cartons for shipment anywhere 





















See your local electric light company or dealer, or order direct from 
factory, postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed or money cheerfully refunded. 


COLONIAL PREMIER CO. 


460 West Superior Street Chicago, Ill. 

























In a Brooklyn, N. Y., court, HARRY 
STRAUSS, went on trial last week as 
a leader of the notorious Brooklyn 
murder syndicate— minus his wiry 
black beard. The beard was shaved 
off after the District Attorney’s office 
won its plea that Strauss had grown 
it to support his claim of insanity and 
to confuse prosecution witnesses. 
Strauss had charged that forcible re- 
moval of the beard would be a viola- 
tion of his rights under the United 
States Constitution (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 17). 





auto millionaire HENRY 
FORD tipped a Fort Wayne, Ind., 
waitress—19-year-old Ethel Gaff— 
$46 for $4 worth of food for a party 
of seven, she wondered whether Ford 
had meant to leave such a large tip 
or just forgot his change. Explained 
a Ford official: “I paid the check, and 
I left the money purposely for the 
young lady. She did a very good job 
in taking care of us, and particularly 
in keeping curiosity seekers away 
from Mr. Ford.” 


* * * 


When 


Declaring that he considered war 
irreconcilable with the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man, 
JOHN STAFFORD CRIPPS, -son of 
left-wing Socialist Sir Stafford Cripps, 
British Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union, was ruled exempt from mili- 
tary service by a London Conscienti- 
ous Objectors Tribunal. Instructed to 
do work of national importance by 
the court, young Cripps will labor on 
a farm two days a week. 

At Bedford, N. Y., DAVID ROCKE- 
FELLER, grandson of the late multi- 
millionaire John D. Rockefeller, was 
married to Miss MARGARET Mc- 
GRATH of Mount Kisco, N. Y., daugh- 
ter of a New York attorney. Young 
Rockefeller recently became a secre- 
tary to Mayor Fiorello La Guardia of 
New York City after obtaining a Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree’ from the 
University of Chicago. 

Charging mental cruelty, Mrs. VIN- 
CENT ASTOR in Cody, Wyoming, 
won a divorce from her wealthy hus- 
band, son of Colonel] John Jacob As- 
tor, who went down in the Titanic. 
The divorce was granted to Mrs. Astor, 
the former Helen Huntington, 20 min- 
utes after suit was filed. The Astors 
had been married 26 years. 

Before 18,000 spectators, 19-year- 
old FRANCES MARIE BURKE of 
Philadelphia, Pa., was chosen “Miss 
America” at the annual beauty pageant 
held in Atlantic City, N. J. Five feet 
9 inches tall and weighing 120 pounds, 
the Philadelphia model measured 
as follows: bust, 34 inches; waist, 
23 inches; hips, 35 inches; thigh, 21 
inches; neck, 12% inches; calf, 14 in- 
ches; ankle, 8% inches; upper arm, 10 








International 


“Miss America” for 1940 


inches; lower arm, 9% inches; wrist, 
6% inches. As the winner, Miss Burke 
received a four-foot trophy and offers 
of theatrical, radio and advertising 
contracts totaling $2,500. 

. . 

To the post of impartial chairman 
of the women’s coat and suit ihdustry 
in New York City, Mayor La Guardia 
appointed former JAMES J. WALK- 
ER, who resigned as mayor in 1932 
during an investigation of his admin- 
istration instigated by the then New 
York governor, Franklin Roosevelt. 
In his new $20,000-a-year job, the dap- 
per Walker will decide all disputes 
arising between 35,000 unionized gar- 
ment workers and 2,000 manufactur- 
ers. Unconfirmed rumors were that 
the idea of the Walker appointment 
had come from President Roosevelt in 
the hope that it would please New 
York Democrats and help the New 
Deal capture New York state’s 47 eilec- 
toral votes in November, 
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Jimmy Walker in a New Job 
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MONEY & VOTES— 


(Continued from page 3) 









separate committees. The limit, 
the past, could be the sky. 
Attorney-General Jackson tenta 
ly ruled that no such plan woul: 
“accepted or approved” by the Dy 
ment of Justice, but, in a letter to 
ator Hatch, he admitted that “‘it : 
be accepted by the courts.” With 
assurance that the bark of the H 
Act was worse than its bite, old 
politicians began to feel happier. 
True, Republican Presidential N 
nee Wendell Willkie sharply repu 
ed Fletcher’s opinion, promising 
the G. O. P. would observe the s 
of the Hatch Act by spending 
less than $3,000,000 in the 1940 















































































paign. But inasmuch as Presid 
candidates have little control 
state committees, many of Will! ) 


own party colleagues were inclin 
agree with Senator Minton, who ° 
cracked: “Perhaps Mr. Willkie’s 1 
hand does not know what his 
hand doeth.” 
Speaking 
tional Chairman Edward J. Flyn 


Democrats, | 

clared unhappily that his party wv | 
| 

| 

| 


for the 


have no trouble staying within 
$3,000,000 limit. Facing a shortag 
funds, he said, the Democrats w 
have difficulty raising that much. 
despite Chairman Flynn’s gloon 
least one rich source of revenu 
seemed available. This source wa 
National Committee’s 1940 Campnig 
Book, 


. . . Banned Sa : 


Republicans were quick to charg 
that issuance of the 1940 book » 
be illegal. They pointed to another 
new amendment in the Hatch Act Zz, 
which forbids the purchase of p 
goods, commodities, advertising, or a 
ticles of any kind or description w 
the proceeds of such a purchase” inure prac 
to the benefit of any candidate fo: 
elective Federal oflice. Th 

The high chiefs of the Democrat! 
National Committee agreed that / 





campaign books might be unlawfu least 
but insisted that all the advertising ! the | 
appear in the 1940 book was obtained In tl 
before the new provision of the Haic! split 
Act became law. Then, after W: contr 
Willkie had spoken out against selling pear 
the book and after Attorney G« S50 
Jackson had banned the sale, th hene] 
tional Committee decided to s¢ party 
free to state and county organiza ed as 
for redistribution. To some « ev. of 
this procedure seemed _ dubio f the 
technical compliance with the let! tribut 
of the law but a violation of its spir! ill 

But, though neither political p the re 
seemed eager to accept the spirit of ! ‘non- 
“clean politics” law, hoth appai ork 
agreed that one fund-getting de\ dates, 
which figured notoriously in the gave « 

+ However, even Republicans admitted tae ae 


decision to give the books away, instead of 
them, meant a real loss in revenue for the De : such ¢ 











In 1936, the campaign book brought in a sales ™ Des 
enue of $861,237, plus an advertising rev e dine 
$385,526. This year’s book will produce not 3 © 

of sales revenue, and the advertising will be 4” 

to $261,875 Lo 
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campaign, should be outlawed—mon- 
»y-raising by employers in private in- 
dustry, @ process in which employees 
e “requested” to contribute, or pos- 
siblv lose their jobs. 
Seasoned political fund-raisers are 
ling to get along without such 
gifts.’ From experience they know 
that small contributions, whether co- 
erced’ or voluntarily given, rarely 
bulk large in a campaign. 
Of the 44 million persons who cast 
tes for Republican or Democratic 
ndidates in 1936, for example, only 
bout 150,000 felt moved to contribute 
untary financial support. Both par- 
ties like to pretend that their funds 
ne from “thousands of small con- 
tributors,” but the fact is that both 
ist depend on three groups: candi- 
ites rich enough to pay their own 
iy, well-to-do persons who believe 
devoutly in the party’s principles, and 





Seven Campaigns 


Votes.” 


for instance, 
| most cash. It shows, 
pretty much the 
ind cost per vote. 


hows, 


Thus, in 


| in 1928, it spent 
| . ° on 
ote. Excepting 1936, when 
political costs have not varied greatly 





| PV HIS tabulation illustrates some of the points made in our article on 
| Listing the expenditures of the Democratic National Committee 
he Republican National Committee in the last seven Presidential campaigns, it 
that elections are not always won by the side spending the 
too, that political outlays have remained proportionately 
same since 1912, when judged in relation to population growth 
1916, the Republican Committee spent $2,441,565 and 
| the party won 8,538,221 votes—roughly about 30 cents a vote. 
$6,256,111 for 21,392,190 votes—still roughly about 
P. was extremely lavish, 
in the 


the G. O. 


Act, but privately not many of them 
will really hail it as an undiluted 
blessing. Moreover, there are some 
who will state both’ privately and pub- 
licly that they doubt the wisdom of the 
Act’s financial restrictions. 

The reasons behind this doubting at- 
titude have not been fully set forth, but 
they seem to be a curious synthesis of 
practical politics and sincere idealism. 
For American democracy rests: upon 
the two-party system, and all politi- 
cians know that it takes money—and 
lots of it—to keep that system vigor- 
ously alive through country-wide per- 
manent organization. Accordingly, 
some of them honestly believe that the 
well-meaning reformer who seeks to 
apply stringent prohibitions against 
money for party work, may be doing 
more harm than good. Thus, they sug- 
gest that too-strict financial limitations 
could so loosen the two separate or- 





“Money & 


and 


Twelve years later, 
30 cents per 
the per-vote 
last seven campaigns: 


Year Republican Outlay Republican Vote Democratic Outlay Democratic Vote 
912 $1,071,549 3,483,922 $1,134,848 6,286,214 
916 3 $2,441,565 8,538,221 $2,284,590 9,129,606 
920 $5,417,501 16,152,200 $1,470,371 9,147,353 
y24 $4,020,478 15,725,016 $1,108,836 8,585,586 
1928 $6,256,111 21,392,190 $5,342,350 15,016,443 
932 $2,900,052 15,761,841 $2,245,975 22,821,857 
19356 . $8,892,972 16,679,583 $5,194,741 27,476,673 
NOTE: These figures cover national committee expenditures only. As our 
irticle points out, many millions more have been spent by state and local 
political organizations. 








ractical-minded donors who expect 

litical favors in return. 

lhe party henchmen in charge of 
fund-raising know how to deal with all 
three groups. Moreover, they know at 
a dozen ways of getting around 
Hatch Act’s $5,000-limit on gifts. 
In the first place, a big gift may be 
split up into so many parts that the 
contributor’s name will not even ap- 


least 


pear in the records. To split up a 
000 gift, for example, the party 


chman simply informs 20 reliable 

ty workers that they are each list- 

is a contributor of $2,500. The mon- 

of course, comes out of the pocket 
the single contributor. Or the con- 
butor may be asked to give only a 
ill sum to the party, and distribute 
rest among the mushroom crop of 
on-political” organizations which 
rk in behalf of the party’s candi- 
dates. Thus, in 1936, Lammot du Pont 
cave only $8,000 to the Republican Na- 
lional Committee, but bestowed $120,- 
‘0 upon 21 assorted organizations 
ch as the American Liberty League. 
Despite the law, it seems safe to pre- 
dict that such activities will continue, 
igh on a diminished scale. Public- 


Congressmen and others will re- 
liate all infringements of the Hatch 


_—_—OOOO CO rr 


ganizations of the two major parties 
that the patties themselves might 


break up into a multitude of small po- 
litical groups—all operating aginst 
each other, sowing seeds of disunity, 
and making it difficult for American 
democracy to function with the speed 
and resolution needed in the modern 
world. 

However far-fetched this view may 
seem, there are those who believe in 
it enough to deplore any over-zealous 
efforts to deprive the two major par- 
ties of the financial support required 
to hold their permanent machinery 
together. These dissenters agree with 
the reformers in believing that there 
should be some regulation and that 
money should not be permitted to buy 


elections—assuming that it has ever 
done so. But in limiting party fi- 
nances, they urge caution, and this is 


their warning: if American citizens 
are denied the right to give cash aid 
to their two great political organiza- 
tions, the day may come when the 
organizations will fall apart, exposing 
the free people of the United States to 
all the dangers implicit in clashing 


minority factions. Thus died de- 
mocracy in pre-Fascist Italy, they 
hold; thus died democracy elsewhere. 





New 


WHIRLWIND INV prrion, Newszinsigle, Washes 
clothes new way. . Easier, Safer! Uses no 
= Costs nothing ‘to operate. Saves hands, 
money in ever Low p : 
wines wild sboct It. 600 AGENTS WANTED 
INCE. Hustlers cleaning up Big Money. 
SAMPLE OFFER Samples sent on trial to al! 

whe write at once. A penny 
postal will do. No obligation. Get details. Be Aret 
— im your name DAY 


INVENTOR ennai Kristee sts manent 









@ 700 rooms maintained in a new condi- 


tion. Guests served by nine rapid transit 
lines. Most quiet hotel location in New 
York. Rates from $2.00 single; $3.00 
double. Edw. B. Bell, General Manager. 


HOTEL Broadway at 63rd St. NEW YORK 





EARN EXTRA MONEY QUICK 
Amazing Christmas Cord Seller 


Everybody wants new $1 Assort- 
ment of of 21 beautiful recomne 
eature! Extra 
GOLD iy) LIC SEALS 
.Can beused to’ ‘personalize’’ 
jad, Relatives and Friends. 
Extre a with 1 other Ags. ctmente. 


--5 for $1. \ 
T 7 les « o 
Bere ic Baeab STUDIOS, bus Adams, Eimira, N.Y. 


FREE 


PERSONAL 
SEALS EXTRA 
ie. 
ee | 


FRE 
cards to Mother, 
a aot 





ARE 


YOU A STRANGER- 
Jo Youwuilt 


Do you know what you are best fitted for? 
Can you interpret your moods—know the 
mental influences—behind your whims 
Zand fancies? Let the Rosicrucians (not a re- 
‘ ligious organization) show you how to dis- 
ff cover yourself and master your life. Send 
J, for the free “Sealed Book” that tells how 

to receive these facts. Address Scribe F.K.Y. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


CALIFORNIA 
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The Instructor 
PATHFINDER 
Save 35 cents 


15 | 





Nature oa SS” Junior Arts 





Save 35 cents 
70 
PATHFINDER and Activities $2 
Save 50 cents PATHFINDER 
Save 30 cents 


Each magazine for one year. Check the combi- 
nation you want. Then clip this ad and mail with 
check or money order and your name and address 
to PATHFINDER. If there are other magazines 
in which you are interested, ask for our money 
saving quotation 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


VLELLL ESTEE ei ii ii i tf 


A VALUABLE REFERENCE 


Convenient—Inexpensive 


Your copies of PATHFINDER secure- 
ly bound in correct order provide you 
with a handy and ideal reference for 
looking up the facts and figures as per- 
tains to important past events. 


A very substantial, high quality, green 
buckram binder, designed to hold 52 
issues of PATHFINDER 
$1.25—three binders $3.00. 
order to 


PATHFINDER 


PATHFINDER BLDG, Washington, D.C. 


AVELELERELEREREREREREEEEEUEEE ERE EERE 


costs only 


Send your 
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Mattress Care 


To get the best service out of any 
manufactured product it must be given 
good care. This applies especially to 
bed mattresses. For this reason gov- 
ernment home economics specialists 
have devised these five rules: 

© Never sit on the edge of the mat- 
tress. . 

® Protect the mattress from tearing 
and from dust by a muslin mattress 
cover, and by placing a mattress pad 
between the spring and the mattress. 

@ Dust with a vacuum clearer or a 
stiff brush once a week. - 

e Air mattresses daily and sun 
them frequently. 

e Turn mattresses at least once a 
week. 

—_ 


Jelly-Making Rules 


Here are three general rules that 
will insure success in making jelly. 

One: Select only good quality fruit 
that is fresh and firm. Over-ripe 
fruits are often low in acid. 

Two: Cook the fruit juice just the 
proper length of time. Ifthe juice or 
sirup is not cooked long enough the 





3120—An apron that covers your dress both front 
and. back indispensable for the kitchen Sizes 
Small, Medium and Large Medium Size, 4%, yds. 
35-in. fabric, 249 yds. binding. 


3031—Easy sleeves and a slenderizing front panel 
are important features of your trim morning frock. 
Sizes 16 to 48. Size 36, 3 yds. 39-in. fabric, 244 
yards pleating. 


3124—Your young daughter’s smart two-piece dress 
consists of a basque blouse and a circular skirt with 
camisole top. Sizes 6 to 14. Size 8, 154 yds. 39-in. 
oh 1, yd. contrasting, and '2 yd. 35-in. bodice 
ining. 


3146—For all-day-long wear, make yourself this 





Varied Suggestions 





jelly will be soft and runny, And if it 
is cooked too long, the jelly will be 
a gummy mass. Cooking time for 
different fruit sirups is usually de- 
termined by what is called fhe “sheet- 
ing-off” test. To make this test, dip a 
large spoon into the boiling sirup and 


-lift the spoon so that the sirup runs 


off the side. Stop cooking when the 
sirup no longer runs off the spoon in 
a steady stream, but separates into two 
distinct lines of drops which “sheet” 
together. 

Three: Sterilized jars, a perfect 
paraffin seal and a coo! and dry stor- 
age space will prevent the finished 
product from molding or fermenting. 





ee 


Peach Shavicahe 


Before all of late summer’s delicious 
fresh peaches have disappeared from 
the markets, treat the family to a 
peach shortcake. It requires only six 
ingredients: one and a half quarts 
sliced and sweetened peaches, three 
cups sifted flour, three-fourths cup 
milk, three teaspoons baking powder, 
one-half cup butter or other shorten- 
ing, and one teaspoon salt, 





Ti Wise CCD 
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chi it i} ee 2750 
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well-cut shirtwaist dress in effective candy stripes. 

Sizes 12 to 42. Size 36, 3%4 yds. 39-in. fabric 


2750—Your uplift waist dress gives you the slim- 
mest of figures; a pert bolero is a handy addition. 
Sizes 12 to 20. Size 16, 45, yds. 39-in. fabric and 
5g yd. contrasting, for dress and bolero. 


2794—-Hand-made nightgowns like this one are 
easy to make and a pleasure to wear. Sizs 12 to 44. 
Size 36, 3'4 yds. 35-in. fabric, 2'2 yds. lace edging. 

3158—An old-fashioned camisole slip is the ideal 
toundation for your dainty new dresses. Sizes 14 to 
48. Size 36, 25, yds. 39-in. fabric: 2°, yds. lace for 
upper edge; 112 yds. lace for hem: 1 yd, lace for 
shoulder straps. 


3132—You feel daintily feminine in a lace-trimmed 
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Sift the flour, baking powder a 
salt together. Cut in the shorteni 
add the milk and stir until flou: 
dampened. Then stir vigorously wu: 
the mixture forms a soft dough. Ty 
dough out on a slightly floured bos 
and knead for 30 seconds. That do 
roll into one-fourth inch thick sh 
16 by 18 inches, and. cut in half. | 
one half into well-greased pan, bri 
with melted butter, top with ot! 
half, also brushed with butter, a 
bake in hot oven for 15 to 20 minut: 

When baked, separate layers 
shortcake, spread the bottom half w 
soft butter and cover it with a lay 
of peaches. Then replace the top lay: 
spread it with butter and peaches a 
you have a shortcake that will « 
eight servings. Serve with plain 
whipped cream. 


Ham & Apples 


Every homemaker likes to introdu 
new food ideas to her family. Her 
one that should prove popular at t! 
season when apples are plentiful. 

® Ingredients: One slice of ha 
three-fourth to one inch thick; two 
three large apples; one cup wat: 
one-half cup sugar; one-fourth c 
lemon juice, and three-fourths t 
spoon ginger. 

@ Directions: Combine ginger a: 
sugar, add them to water and co 
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bra with matching panties Sizes 14 to 42 S 
32 yd. 39-in. fabric, 1'2 yds. lace, for brassiere 

fabric, 2 yds. lace, for panties. A petticoat and « 
bination (not shown) are included in the patte 















Send Fifteen Cents for Each Pattern. Write 
clearly Your Size, Name, Address and Style Num 
ber. Send orders to PATHFINDER Pattern De 
partment, 121 West 19th Street, New York City 

The new Full-Color Fall and Winter Fashion 
Book with designs for the whole family is ready 
Send fer your copy now! The price is 15c, bu! 
only 10c when ordered with a pattern. 
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until sugar is dissolved. Add the lemon 
uice and apples (pared, cored and 
quartered) and simmer until cooked. 
(hen place ham in bottom of a cas- 

role, arrange apple quarters on top 

ham and pour sirup over them. 
Sprinkle with sugar and cook at mod- 


~*% 
es 































ate temperature for one hour or 
til ham is tender, 

' Applesauce Ice Cream 
For an easy-to-make dessert or an 


ter-school surprise for the boys and 
‘Is, baked applesauce ice cream can’t 
bettered. Combine one pint sifted 
d spiced baked applesauce, one pint 
lipped heavy cream and sugar to 
eeten. Freeze in mechanical re- 
gerator or in three parts ice to one 
rt salt in a hand freezer. 


Week’s Hints 


@ Keep the coffee pot clean and 
eet by boiling a strong soda solu- 
n in it at regular intervals. 





@ Leftover baked beans disappeat 
ickly as “crusty-top baked beans.” 
Place the beans in a greased baking 
lish, sprinkle with grated cheese, top 
th buttered crumbs and bake 40 
inutes in moderate oven, 


@ Curtains or draperies should be 
ing so that their edges and folds 
irmonize with those of the window 
d the main features of the room, 


@ Secret of success in cooking eggs, 
d dishes in which eggs predominate, 
to cook slowly at a moderate, even 


GROWING A 
ROOT PLANT 





Grow Bulbs, Vines in Water 


ghtful what you can do with a ‘“‘water garden!”’ 
ful plants, flowering bulbs grow beautifully in 
need little care. 
luxuriant vine in our picture sprang from a 
weet potato—and this season of the year pota- 
ire just right for vine-growing. 
er root plants such as carrots and turnips make 
etty growth too. Just keep the lower third of 
vegetable in water as our diagram shows. 

. too, to grow beautiful potted plaits success- 
by knowing simple pointers. Our 32-page book- 
lls how to raise ferns, flowering plants, bulbs, 
e plants, vines, how to make a “water garden.’’ 

directions for repotting, fertilizing, watering 








Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of ‘‘Making 
ants and Flowers Grow Indoors’’ to PATH- 
INDER HOME SERVICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New 
rk City, N. YY. 

| The | pram, booklets are also available at 
eacn: 

Noe. 112— 


No. 172—= 





“How To Make Slip Covers.’ 
“Effective Phrases For All Occasions.”’ 


















RHYME & REASON 


DUCATION is the instruction of the 
intellect in the laws of nature; under 
which name I include, not merely things 
and their forces, but men and their ways; 





and the fashioning of the affections and 
the will into an earnest ahd living desire 
to move in harmony with laws. 

HUXLEY 

Take a music bath once or twice a 

week for a few seasons. You will find it 
is to the soul what a water bath is to 
the body. 

HOLMES 


There is no person who is not danger- 
ous to someone. 


MME 


DE SEVIGNE 


The seed ye sow, another reaps; 

The wealth ye find, another keeps; 
The robes ye weave, another wears; 
The arms ye forge, another bears. 


—SHELLEY 
“For all that let me tell thee, brother 
Pariza,” said Don Quixote, “that there is 


no recollection that time does not put an 
end to, and no pain which death cannot 
remove.” 

“And what greater misfortune can there 


be,” replied Panza, “than the one that 
wails for time to put an end to it and 
death to remove it?” 
CERVANTES 
Shun the inquisitive person, for he ts 
also a talker. 
HORACE 
Anything done for another is done for 
oneself, 
BONIFACE VIII 
There is nothing so easy in itself but 
grows difficult when it is performed 
against one’s own will. 


TERENCI 
Heralds and statesmen, by your leave, 
Here lies what once was Matthew Prior; 
The son of Adam and of Eve; 


Can Bourbon or Nassau go higher? 


—PRIOR 
One goes to the right, the other to the 
left; both are wrong, but in different 


directions. 
HORACE 


Often the fear of one evil leads us into 
a worse, 
BOILEAU 
And we shall be made truly wise if we 
be made content; content, too, not only 
with what we can understand, but con- 
tent with what we do not understand 


the habit of mind which theologians call 


and rightly—faith in God. 
KINGSLEY 
He beat the bushes without taking 
the birds. 
RABELAIS 
The love of fame is the last weakness 
which even the wise resign. 
TACITUS 
Alas! we see that the small have always 
suffered for the follies of the great. 


-LA FONTAINE 
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No man can resist 
a clear, fresh 
complexion! 
Help yourself to 
beauty and happi- 
ness with the pure 
cleansing lather of 
Sayman's Soop! 


RECIPE FOR 
ROMANCE! 


‘SEND FOR 
FREE SAMPLE 


Write Sayman, Dept. 
12-L, St. Louis, Mo. 
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FLASHES from REAR WINDOW — DASH Control 


| AGENT A whirlwind seller. Drivers buy on flash 
| 
| 

















demonstration. Dealers buy 3 to12. Your 
profit mark-up as high as 264%. Biggest 
sensation of year. Rush name quick for facts and Demon- 
strator sample plan. Alli Free. Rush. WATCH-MY-TURN 
SPONAL OO...Dont. W-189A. Walnut ores. - Des Moines. & we 


karn $5.00 per 
dresses Free. 


Write 





and your own 
no investment, 
dress size, 


day spare time 
No canvassing, 
fully giving age, 


FASHION FROCKS, Inc., Dept. J-249, CINCINNATI, 0. 





“WHAT JESUS MEANS TO ME” 


By Rev. Miles Hanson 

other religious litera- 

sent free upon request. 
M. F. DEWSON 

Box 42-PA Milton, Mass. 


and 
ture 





MONEY Sell Ohtisimas Cards 


Make extra cash daily. Show beau- 

i | tiful Christmas Cards with sender’s 
asily 

Made 


mane or Chote 18 dente 

rraesl Yoomat* feat 

SPARE = 

TIME gis Ce 

Special Low Rates 
To Schools 


















Wrappings, Everyday Oards, 
sellers Outstanding |ine DeLuxe ye 
Christmas Cards. No experience needed. Start 
earning at once. Write now for FREE SAMPLES, 








In the improved PATHFINDER we are 
| doing our best to give teachers, for only 
| $1.00 a year, a better and more complete 
| digest and explanation of world news 
| plus more interesting facts about im- 

portant people than can be found in 
other news magazines costing four and 
five times as much. For classroom 
use, PATHFINDER’s rate is rock bottom, 


One Cent a Copy 
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5 copies for 20 
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| For nearly fifty years PATHFINDER has 

| been the most popular current events 

| journal in America’s schools and the busy 
teacher’s indispensable aid. PATHFINDER 
is today the classroom favorite because it 
is accurate, brief though complete, 
understood and because 

| aleoholic or other objectionable 

Maximum service at minimum 


that’s PATHFINDER. Address 


PATHFINDER -Washington D. C. 
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it does not print 
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tising. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Penny Puzzle 


Arrange 12 pennies in a square— 
four on each side. That done, the puz- 
zle is to move some of the coins so 
that you will have five on each side 
instead of four, but without adding 
or taking away any coins. This one 
will stump almost anyone not on to 
the secret. So in case you get stumped, 
here’s how: After you have the 12 
coins arranged in the square, start in 
the upper left hand corner and num- 
ber them around to the right from one 
to 12. With the numbering finished, 
the solution is easy. Siinply place No. 
5 on No. 4, No. 2 on No. 1, No. 11 on 
No. 10, and No. 8 on No. 7. 

Seicananetiiiabsiemeedhaboan 
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Vanishing Dime 

Most people know how elusive 
money is. Here is a little stunt you 
can use to “demonstrate” that point to 
your friends. Take a handful of coins 
from your pocket and select a quarter. 
Give everyone a chance to see the coin 
as you place it in the palm of one 
hand as if ready to begin the trick. 

Then you stop suddenly and remark 
that a smaller coin would be better. 
So saying, thrust your empty hand 
into your pocket and again bring out 
the collection of coins. Now openly 
transfer the larger coin to the hand- 
ful of change and nonchalantly say 
“this dime will do nicely” as you pre- 
tend to take out a dime, Then return 
the handful of change to your pocket. 

Now you transfer the imaginary 
dime to the palm of your right hand, 
just as if you were really handling a 
coin. After rubbing the “dime” be- 
tween your palms, close the fingers of 
the right hand over it and blow gently 
into your hand. Finally, with a nat- 
ural movement, “throw” the coin up- 
ward and immediately exhibit the 
front and back of both hands, showing 
that the coin has vanished. 


Apple Hunt 


In planning parties it is well not to 
overlook the children who may be 
present. Here is a game that is espec- 
ially designed for the youngsters, yel 
one that is enjoyed by the grown-ups, 
too. To play it, apples are hidden 
everywhere about the room or house. 
Each apple has a number pasted on it, 
some numbers being high and others 
low. The game is to see who can find 
the largest number of apples with the 
highest numbers on them. That is, the 
total score is counted, not by the num- 
ber of apples one finds, but by the 
sum of the numbers on the apples 
found by each player. 

BE ERE ik, ~NRSET 


Brain Teaser 


This week’s problem, contributed 
by Il. M. Harmon, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
is as follows: A fatmer rented a farm 





and contracted to give the landlord 
two-fifths of the produce. But prior 
to the time of dividing the corn, the 
tenant used 45 bushels. When the gen- 
eral division was made, the farmer 
proposed to give the landlord 18 bush- 
els from the heap, in lieu of his share 
of the 45 bushels which had been used, 
and then divide the remainder as 
though none had been used. The ques- 
tion is: Would this method have been 
correct? If not, how much would the 
farmer or the landlord have been out 
on the division? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The pile 
originally contained 65 potatoes. The 
first man got 16, the second man 12, 
the third man nine, and the farmer 
had 28 left. 

—_—_—_—onfne— 


Smiles 


Hopper—With food prices going up, 
I suppose you have to economize at 
your house, too? 

Skipper—No, we simply eat less for 
the same money. 





Stranger—W hat is your dog’s name? 
Herbert—We call him “Pacifist.” He 
eats and barks, but he won’t fight. 


Nuwedd (after honeymoon)—Now, 
dear, let’s have a clear understanding. 
Are you the president or the vice pres- 
ident of this establishment. 

Mrs. Nuwedd—I want to be neither 
president nor vice president, Tl be 
content with a subordinate position, 

Nuwedd — And what position is 
that? 

Mrs. Nuwedd—Treasurer. 


Landlady—What do you think the 
poet meant when he wrote: “The sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evi- 
dence of things unseen?” 

Boarder—Hash, probably. 


Father—Now be careful with that 
money I gave you, son. Remember 
the saying, “a fool and his money’ are 
soon parted.” 

Son—Yes, dad, but I want to thank 


vou for parting with it, just the same. 
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PATHFINDE 


Dzudi—Do you ever have to hi: 


to catch your morning train? 
Dinocan (commuter) — Wel! 
about 50-50, you know.  Eithe; 
standing on the platform whil, 
train puffs in, or | puff in whik 
train is standing at.the platform. 


Mrs. Dimmwitt—How did the 
ding come off? 

Mrs. Stubblefield—Fine—unti| 
minister asked the bride if she 
obey her husband. 

Mrs. Dimmwitt — What hap, 
then? 

Mrs. Stubblefield—Plenty. The | 
replied: “Do you think I’m c! 
and the groom, who was in a so 
daze, answered: “I do.” 


Teacher—What is the meanin 
false doctrine? 

Willie—It’s when the doctor 
the wrong medicine, 


Jim—Goshamighty, the baby’s « 
a lot of that dog food [ just b: 
Dot—Never mind. It serves 
old dog right. He’s often eaten 

baby’s food. 


Ziegler—Next to a_ beautiful 
what do you consider the most i 
esting thing in the world? 

Munhall—Whenever I’m next 
beautiful girl I never’ bothe: 
statistics. 


Traveling salesman (complaini 
head waitress) —Where’s my ho 

Head Waitress—She got so fres 
had to let her go. 


Watcher—Did you get anythin 

Burglar—-No, the guy who liy 
that house is a lawyer. 

Watcher—Did you lose anyth 


Playfoot—Her heart must be as 
as glass, I can’t even make an in 
sion On her. 

Pullfast—Have you tried an « 
large diamond? 


Bunchuck—Why is it that 
never see that boy Alfred with 
same girl twice in succession? 

Dolcini—Well, he once heard a 
ister preach a sermon that ma 
great impression on him. The 
was “Love one another,” but A 
remembered it as “Love one and 
another.” 

Gladys—Why did you break 
your engagement with that good-! 
ing young doctor? 

Sally—Oh, it was his awful wr 
Every time I had a letter from h 
had to take it to a druggist to find 
what was in it. 


Jack—I can see that I’m only a »> 


ble in your life. 
Gladys—Well, you might try to 
little boulder. 
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TE\HE following questions are based 
en the material in this issue of 
Award five points for 


PATHFINDER. 
ich correct answer. 


e (1) The 21,550,000 elementary 
school pupils in the United States this 
fall are the greatest number our 
school system has ever known. They 
reflect the increase in the birth rate 
which occurred 10 years ago. True 
or false? 

e (2) What Senator was recently 
enominated on three party tickets? 
How many terms has he served? (2% 
points for each correct answer.) 

e (3) Was General Jose Felix Esti- 
arribia (1) military dictator of Ru- 
ania; (2) the Chilean tin magnate; 
r (3) the President of Paraguay? 

e (4) In 1936 the Republican and 

Democratic National Committees 
pent $14,000,000 on the election. How 
much more was this than they spent 
in 1860? How much may they spend 
this year? (2% points for each.) 
To some, ¢ alcohol means 
bourbon for mint juleps. To what 
ther use is the Agriculture Depart- 
ment currently trying to put it? 


* * * 


@e (5) orn 


e (6) Can a court force a man to 


have his beard? 

e (7) If you owned a pet cock- 
oach, which vitamin could you safely 
eave out of his diet? 

@ (3) 
ading 
rrested; 


Is Toyohiko Kagawa (1) a 

Japanese Christian, recently 

2) a new member of Pre- 

nier Prince Konoye’s cabinet; or (3) 
Japanese general who preparing 
attack Indo-China? 


* * * 
‘ 


e (9) Rebert E. Lee’s surrender did 
ot end the fighting in the Civil War. 


1S 


lrue or false? 
e- a 
@ (10) What two cities are running 
1eck-and-neck in the census for posi- 


ion as 11th largest in the country? 


* * . 


@ (11) In which country has the 


\ing ruled both before and after his 
edecessor? 
e (12) What was the purport of 


ie telegrams Secretary Hull recently 


‘patched to 20 Latin-American re- 
ublics ? 

@ (13) How long has Buckingham 
lace been the official London resi- 


nce of Britain’s sovereigns? 
@ (14) Germany first perfected the 
lf-sealing gas tank for planes. True 


false? 


@ (15) The 200 new fighting ships 
our planned two-ocean navy will 
1) about $3,800,000,000 ; (2) about 
(K).000,000; or (3) about $15,000,- 
00? 
Where 
is it 

















@ (16) 


why 


is the 
now in 


town of Riom, 
the news? 
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SELF-TEST 


@ (17) What startling news 
mummies 


about 


dead 5,300 years emerged 
from Germany last week? 


@ (18) Last week President Roose- 
velt used the expression “tempus 
fugit.” Is that (1) a recipe for a new 
kind of candy; (2) Latin for “time 
flies”; (3) a Greek invitation to de- 
bate? 








23 


@ (19) Where was the first success- 
ful night baseball game played? 

@ (20) To what $20,000-a-year job 
was ex-Mayor Jimmy Walker of New 
York recently appointed? 


NSWERS to the preceding ques- 
f tions will be found in stories ap- 
pearing on the following pages of this 
week’s issue of PATHFINDER: (1)— 
p. 17; (2)—p. 16; (3)—p. 9; (4)—p. 3; 
(5)—p. 10; (6)—p. 18; (7)—p. 13; (8) — 


p. 10; (9)—p. 12; (10)—p. 15; (11I)— 
p. 8; (12)—p. 4; (13)—p. 7; (14)—p. 


12; (15)—p. 5; 
(18)—p. 4; (19 


(16)—p. 14; 
)—p. 10; 


(17)—p. 13; 
(20)—p. 18. 
















Have you anything to buy, seil o1 
a profitable business at home 
million families. 


Classified Rates—60 cents a word; 
of figures, 


AGENTS WANTED 
EVERYBODY BUYS sensationa] ‘‘Golden Rule’’ as- 
sortment, 21 Christmas folders including Souveni! 
Calendar. Free Christmas Motto with each box. Un- 
paralleled Value. Costs You 50c Sells On Sight For 
$1.00. Actual Retail Value $3.00. Ten other Bargain 
assortments. Everybody, all ages, making easy-as- 
pie sales. Nothing to lose. Sample “Golden Ruie”’ 


assortment sent On Approval, with Free offer. Silver 











Swan Studios, 320 Fifth Avenue, Department 29, 
New York. 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Orders galore, 50 folders with 
name $1. Free Samples 30 designs. America’s Fam- 
ous 21 Asst. Costs 50c. Sells $1. On approval. Sun- 
Shine Art, Dept. PF-3, 154 Nassau St., New York City 
SELL NEW, USED CLOTHING from Home, Auto 
Store. Men's Suits 77ic, Leather Jackets 29c, Ove 
coats 54c, Dresses 20c, Ladies’ Coats 36c Other bar- 





gains. Catalog Free. National. 436 Eas t 31s t, Chicag 
WE PAY YOU $5 for selling ten $1 boxes. 50 dis- 

tinctive assorted name imprinted Christmas cards. 
Sell $1. You make 50c. Free Samples. Cheerful Card 
Co., 12 White Plains, N. Y. 





SELL BANKRUPT CLOTHING BARGAINS from 
home, store, auto. Shoes iic—Men’s Suits, Over- 
coats, 75c—Dresses 10c Experience unnecessary. Free 





Wholesale Catalog. Superior Jobbing, 1250-VD Jef- 
ferson, Chicago 3 
CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 assorted, name 





printed $1.00—cost you 50c. Samples free. D 
bar, New Brunswick, N. J 
____—s_—CAUTHOR'S SERVICE = 
STORIES, NOVELS REVISED, typewri tten, and mare 
keted. Welton Tenney, Winnsboro, Texa 


LS 


BU SINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








CONVERT tin cans into steel scrap, valuable tin 
Two processes 50c. Harry D. Cater, 1601 East 1l4tl 
Avenue, Denver, Colorado 
_CHRISTM AS CARDS 
SANTA C CLAUS | postmark on all Chr 
and picturesque postal nt ire tl 





Indiana. Free des 
Fulda, Indiana 
CLINICS AND SANITARIUMS _ 
GOOD NEWS—for Piles, Fistula or Colon Sufferers. 
Mild treatment at McCleary’s—proved by 40,000 
former patients there from Coast to Coast Large 
116-page illustrated book and patient references frem 


Claus, 
man, 











your own section—sent Free Write today—a card 
will do. McCleary Clinic, 2382 Elms Blvd., Excelsior 
Springs, Mo ‘ 
is __ CLOTHING FOR SALE 
DRESSES 10c, Coats 40c, Shoes 25c, Skirts 10c, Pants 
45c, Other bargains. Write for free Winter catalog 
Dept. G-1, Dixie Mail Order, Station B, Box 63, Nex 
York 
DRESSES 10c , Hats 40c, Si hoes 50e, Shirts 20c. Free 
catalog. Crowr 164 PF Mon St New York 
DOGS * 
HUNT ING E HOUNDS: ~ Cheap Literature free. Dixie 
Kennels, B80, Herrick, Illinois 
MEDIC AL 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer the symptoms usually at- 

tributed to old age—bladder trouble, sleeplessness, 
pain in back, hips and legs, exhaustion, forgetfulness 
loss of energy, strength—in all probability most of 
these symptoms may be traced to enlargement or in- 
fammation of one of your most important glands 





Dr. 8. E. Ball’s new 32 page Book tells you how you 
may find soothing, comforting relief and new zest. All 
completely explained in this Pree book Write today 
for your copy. The Ball Clinic, Dept. 6307, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. 

FATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary dis- 


orders, loss of energy and strength, pains in lower 
back and legs, night rising, burning urine, sleepless- 


ness, nervousness, etc.? These are symptoms of a 
serious disease - lained and illustrated in our Free 
Booklet. Know the Facts about our mild and mod- 
ern treatment for this serious disease Sent abso- 
lutely Free—a postcard request will bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail Addres Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF. Milford, Kansas. 


exchange 
through the mails? 
Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 


OPPORTUNITIES 


» 


minimum 
aS well as each part of the name and address, 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 








bo you want agents’ Want to work up 


PATHFINDER is read by more than a 


ten words. Each initial and group 


will be counted as words, 


US TROUBLE. 


If a victim of sinus or Catarrhal 
Write National Laboratories, Benj. FPrank- 
Washington, D. C. 


MOTION I PIC TU RES, 50 50U ND EQU IPMENT 





fection, 
lin Station, 


NEW REFLECTOR F FOR “MOTION 1 PICTURE project- 
7s; guaranteed to increase screen illumination 
40°>. ‘*All-around’’ Reflector Co., Box 1967-M, Cleve- 


PATE NT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS Time counts, Don’t delay Protect 
your idea with a Patent. Get 48 page Patent Guide 

Free. No charge for preliminary information Write 
today. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Patent At- 

torney, OJ37 _Adams Building, Washington, D. C. 


INV ENTORS- -Patent your invention. Secure booklet 

‘Important Patent Facts.’’ No obligation. McMor- 
row and Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 102-C 
Barrister Building, Washington, D. C. 


PHOTO FINISHING _ 


TRIAL | OFFERS—Six ¢ or Eight Exposure Rolls Devel- 
oped, Printed 20c) or Two Colored Enlargements 





and eight prints 25c. Twenty Reprints 25c. Skrud- 
land, 644 6444-AA Diversey, Chicago. — oe i 
ROLL DEVELOPED 8 Guaranteed Prints, Two Beau- 
tiful Professional Enlargements, 25c. Very Quick 
Service. Expert Workmanship, Perfect Film Serve 
ice La Crosse, Wiscons Dn, a : < : 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—25c coin. Two 5x7 Double 
Weight Professional Enlargements. 8 Gloss Prints. 
Club Photo Service, Dept. 8, LaCrosse, Wis. _ 
ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight Guaranteed Prints, Two 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements, 25c. Quick 


Service. Peerless Photo Shop, La Crosse, Wiscons!n. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from Your Roll !— 


Send 25c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West 
Salem, , Wisconsin ‘ Pirie 
YOUR FE ROLL DEVEL OPED, Eight 4x6 Professionally 


Enlarged Prints, 25c. 


Mail to Mohart Film Service, 
West Salem, Wisconsin 


100 REPRINTS $1.00, 116 or smaller. Rex Photo, Og- 
den, Utah 

—~SONG POE! ANTED ae 
MUSIC COMPOSED TO aS “SEND POEM. 


Phonograph Recordings Free 
pamphlet Free. Keenan's Studio, 
Bri dgeport, Conn 


ORIGINAL SONG POEMS WANTED 


if accepted 
Dept. 


Rhyming 
FPF, Box 2140, 


Send Poems, 


Songs for Prompt Consideration to Avalon Music 
Company, Dept. i, Toront Ont : Be re 
SONGWRITERS! Music composed to words Amaz- 

ing offer. Masters of Melody, Box 82, Dept. P, 
Belalt, Wis a 
SONG POEMS WANTED. Free examination. McNeil, 

Master of Music, 510-PF, South Alexandria, Los 
Angeles, Cali Calif. — ps i A 
WANTED! ORIGINAL SONG POEMS, any subject, 


for immediate consideration. Richard Brothers, 14 


Woods Building, Chicago “s : Phe. 
WANTED! Lyrics, Melodies - We sell, compose, ar- 

ange. Song Agents. National Songwriters, 1674G 
Broadway, N. ¥ 


WASHINGTON VIEWS 


VIEWS OF WASHINGTON, D. C., 48 beautiful litho- 
rraphed views of world’s greatest Capital. All im- 
port tant government buildings—Large Panoramic view 
of Capitol, New Supreme Court, Archives, Lincoln 
Memorial, National Museum, Smithsonian Institute, 
Washington Monument, Senate, White House, War & 
Navy Buildings, Pan American Union, Library of Con- 
gress, Tomb of Unknown Soldier, Dept. of Commerce, 
Red Cross, View of Historic Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Columbus Monument, Treasury Bidg., D. A. R. Bidg., 
Bureau of Engraving, Botanic Garden, Agriculture 
ree Federal Reserve Bank, Corcoran Gallery of Art, 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, Rock Creek Park Cherry 
Blossoms, Mt. Vernon, Arlington House, Scottish/Rite 
Temple, etc. Every home should have a copy of this 
authoritative photographic presentation of our coun- 
try’s greatest and most important city. Send 25¢ 
stamps or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, postpaid. 
Make nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Path- 
finder, Washington, D:. C. 
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-/TS SHORT AND SWEET — 
AND WHAT GRAND 816 


/ 
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THIS CONTEST 
of Rok) ft melente)-14.. by 


00 WH 


2 & 


SMAG/INE WHAT A 
GORGEOUS OUTFIT 


he I | 7w0OSE 8/6 PRIZES 


wis evr! 


YOU DONT GEF Hag 
OPPORTUNITIES To 
GE? REARY casy” 
50 EASY OR $0 
OQV/ICKLY/ 


~< 8 cast autos OM ALLS wx mm mm my 


SIMPLY FINISH THIS 


PURPOSE OF CONTEST: To induce more 
women to try Maca, the remarkable new 
yeast that acts fast, keeps without refriger- 
ation, and which gives bakings the rich, 
old-fashioned flavor everyone loves! 

Imagine winning one of the big cash 
prizes in this simple and easy contest and 
discovering a pe ious new kind of baking 
yeast that you'll want to use every time you 
bake bread or rolls! Well that’s just the 
opportunity that’s offered to you now, but 
you must act at once. This contest closes 
finally at midnight October Ist! 

Once you’ve tried Maca Yeast and seen 
how grand it is, it won’t take five minutes 


DON’T LET THIS OPPORTUNITY PASS... 
GET YOUR ENTRY IN THIS WEEK=SURE s 


my other ingredients it’s ready to use.” 


Hints To Help You Win 


THOUGHT 


of your time to finish out the thought: “J 
like Maca Yeast because ” in 50 
additional words or less, and just think of 
what you can do with $500 if your state- 
ment brings you the big award! 

When preparing your entry, think of the 
outstanding advantages Maca Yeast offers 
you. Think of using a yeast that you can 
keep on your pantry shelf—and still have a 
yeast that’s ready to go to work immediatel y 
after stirring in a cup of lukewarm water 
Doesn’t it remove the most trying bothers 
connected with bread making in the past? 

And as for flavor! Well just wait till you 
and your family taste the bread or rolls you 


1. Simply complete the thought: 
cause - - -” in 50 additional words or less. Write 
side of a sheet of 
address plainly. Please send no extra letters, dr: 


S PRIZES OF *10 EACH and 
150 PRIZES OF *1 EACH! 


make with Maca Yeast! When you ta 
bread with that real old-fashioned flav 
you'll feel doubly inspired to enter 
contest to win, For Maca bakings call 
pleasant memories of the kind of br 
“mother uséd to make”! And remem! 
Maca makes it easier to get these result 

So learn the facts about Maca Yeast t 
week and enter this contest right au 
You may be the very one to win the 
$500 first prize, or any of the additional | 
cash awards. Read the easy rules and , 
your entry in the mail before midnig 
October list. Act at once. 


Your Grocer Has Maca Yeast . . . Get It Today 


FOLLOW THESE EASY RULES... 


“I like Maca Y1 


aper. Print or write your na! 


To write a winning entry, first decide 
what advantages about Maca Yeast you 
like best. Then simply complete the 
thought: “I like Maca Yeast because 
”— using 50 additional words or 
less. For example, if you like the way 
Maca Yeast keeps without refrigera- 
tion, you might say something like: “I 
like Maca Yeast because I can keep it 
on my pantry shelf even in warm 
weather and not have to bother about 
making a special trip to the store when 
I want to bake.” 
Or,if the fact that Maca acts fast makes 
a big impression on you, you might say: 
“I like Maca Yeast because it gets me 
off to a quick start on my. baking. I 
simply stir Maca in a cup of lukewarm 
water and by the time I’ve measured 


For your protection Maca Yeast is 


Or, you can write about the marvel- 
ous flavor Maca gives to bakings. Or 
about the combination of advantages 
you find in Maca Yeast. Remember 
simple original statements are wanted. 
Fancy writing or “flowery” words will 
not count extra. Write an honest opin- 
ion about Maca—as you'd say it to a 
friend. 

The important thing is to write a 
statement and send it in. Don’t think 
your statement isn’t good enough. Let 
the judges decide. It may 
win you $500 in cash! 

Send your en- 
try how. 


dated. Look at the date when you buy. 


or photos. with your entry. 

2. Mail entries to Maca Yeast, 1791 Howard 
Dept. B, Chicago, Illinois. You may enter this cor 
many times as you choose. Each entry must be 
panied by three silver foil wrappers (or facsimile 
packages of Maca Yeast. Be sure to use sufficient | 

3. This contest closes at midnight, Tuesday, Oc 
1940. Entries postmarked after this date will not 
cepted for judging. The prizes are as follows: 

$500 in cash will be awarded to the sender of t! 

letter; $200 in cash to the sender of the second 

$100 to the third best; $10 in cash for the next 

and $1 each to the senders of the next 150 best e 

4. Entries will be judged for originality, sincerit) 
aptness of thought. Decision of the judges will be 
Fancy entries will not count extra. Duplicate priz 
be awarded in case of ties. No entries will be retu 
Entries, contents and ideas therein become the pro 
of the Northwestern Yeast Co 


5. Residents of Continental United States may co 


pete, except employees of the Northwestern Yeas 


their advertising agency, and their families. This con'¢ 


subject to all United States and local regulations 
6. Winners will be notified by mail as soon as oe 
after the contest closes. Prizes will be awarded : 
time. A complete list of 
anyone requesting such information after October | 





rize winners will be sen! 


